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FINGER-RINGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


BY HELEN J. 


v RINGS for the fingers, are 
alluded to in the earliest 
literatures of all peoples. 
They have been found in 
the catacombs of Egypt ; 
they have been dug up in 
Assyria and Pheenicia ; 

Cesnola exhumed them at Cyprus; they abound 
in the tombs of the Btrnseans ; the fields of Italy 
are full of old Romanyings, that the plough contin- 
ually turns up. Even among the most savage tribes 
finger-rings have been discovered. The museums 
of Europe are full of rings of the remotest antiquity. 
Avery curious Roman'ring of the time of the 
PE tiapetor Hadrian is ‘given as our initial letter. 


Some of the very earliest rings were the be- 
trothal and marriage rings of the ancient Hebrews. 
Many of these survive that are, probably, as oli 
as the time of Solomon. Patterns of these ven- 
erable rings have ‘been preserved, from whieh 
modern copies are made, that are still freely used 


among the Hebrews. See above, and on next 
column, 
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cut in cornelian, of sard, on a flat surface, while 
the other side was made to resemble the back of 
a beetle, an insect held sacred by this ancient 
people. A hole was drilled through the stone, 


.{ longitudinally, through which an axis was run, 


on ‘which the scarab revolved. When worn on 
the finger, the beetle-side was turned outward, 
but when the ring was to be used as a signet, it 
was taken off, and the impression made with the 
flat surface. A very ancient ring of this kind 


has come down to us, on which is engraved the 
titleof Thothmes III., ‘‘ the Sun-Placer of Creation, 


The Egyptians had a great variety of fifiger- ghe type of Amon.” We insert an engraving of 


rings. Some were in the form of snakes, some 
were fixed seal-rings, and some revolved on a 
Pivot, as in the case, generally, of the scarab 
Tings. In these rings, the device was usually 


the device here. Other rings have the portraits 

of kings or queens out on them, as in an ‘intaglio, 

in dark sard, of Ptolemy V., that belongs to the 

Greco-Egyptian period, and me on copy- 
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But the larger proportion are devoted to sacred 
subjects. A very curious Egyptian intaglio is 


one in garnet, representing the sacred hawk, an 
engraving of which we annex. 


The fi fings found in Cyprus, by Cesnola, 
are of various patterns. ‘Their. types recall 
Grecian, Btrusean.gnd Roman’rings by turn. 
As a rule, they mg to°a comparatively rude 
civilization, and when they contain intaglios, 
show traces of Assyrian, and Phoenician feeling. 
As in the case of Egyptian rings, the gold-work 
is usually plain, when the intaglio is artistic. 
Among all these ancient peoples, jewels were 
used, as they are. now, in finger-rings.. The 
jewels, however, have, in most cases, been. lost. 
The Greeks excelled all others in the beauty of 
their intaglios. One, cut in black jasper, repre- 
senting Medusa, but cracked across, has come 
down to us, of which we give an illustration. 


The ancient Etruscans, the predecessors of the 
Romans in Italy, were very curious in rings, 
They used scarabs, frequently, as signet-rings, 
in the same manner as the Egyptians. Some of 
these rings are of great value. The Vatican 
Museum has, perhaps, the finest collection of 


them in the world. As many of the scarabs are 
cut.in sard, a stone not found in Italy, in fact 
not found west of Persia, we have proof, in this 
incidental way, of the extensive commerce carried 
on by that ancient people. 

The Romans indulged in the use of rings to an 
absurdity. Martial, the peet, tells of a Roman 
beau, who wore, daily, sixty rings. The Empress 
Domitian spent three hundred thousand dollars 
on a single ring. . The wearing of rings was, in 
many cases, an emblem of rank. It was the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the equestrian order. In 
places, where great battles were fought, during 
the Roman period, the rings of Roman knights 
have been ploughed up by hundreds. As a rule, 
the intaglios, executed during the Roman period, 
are inferior to the Greek. A very curious Roman 
ring, which we copy here, represents a mask. 


It is cut ‘in onyx, and is hollowed. out to contain 
poison, like the rings in the middle ages, to which 
we shall presently refer, The early Christians 
seem to have worn intaglio rings, for an intaglio 
survives, cut in red jasper, with a female martyr 
kneeling, while the executioner stands behind, 
with uplifted sword. 

In remote Ireland, when all the rest of northern 
Europe was suffering from the devastation of the 
’ Scandinavian Vikings, the native goldsmiths 
carried their art to.a high degree of perfection, 
and diadems, necklaces, and especially finger- 
rings of good workmanship, are, to this day, dug 
up from the bogs. f 

Sometimes they were set with jewels, but never 
had intaglios, or cameos. The Anglo-Saxons, 


rude as their civilization was, seem to have had 
considerable skill in making rings. Two very 
remarkable ones of that period survive. One 
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belonged to Ethelwolf, (A: D. 837-857,) and the } 
father of Alfred the Great. The other appears, 
from the inscription, to have been the property 
of one Ella. It is characterized by a rich chain- 
work ornamentation, that suggests Etruscan 
methods degenerated. We give them here. 


Rings were used, from time immemorial, as 
signs of investiture. Lands very frequently, in 
the middle ages, passed in this way. In ecclesi- 


astical affairs, rings have always been employed 
thus. We engrave two rings such as worn by 


wine, 

The bestowal’ of the ring, in marriage, is 
another example in point. The primitive Romans 
used @ ring of iron for this ceremony. In the 
English Book of Common Prayer, the words, 
“with all my worldly goods I thee endow,”’ 
accompany the putting the ring on the bride’s 
finger. Something of the superstition, which 
still clings to the preservation of the marriage 
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ring, had its origin, in this source. © The ring in 
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marriage, among Christians, however, did not 
come into use until the ninth century. The plain 
gold ring, thus used, is a lineal descendant from 
those early times, the fashion never having 
changed since the Anglo-Saxon days. 

As to fancies in rings, there is no end to them. 
Tastes in this respect differ as much as complex- 
ions, nationalities, or the color of one’s eyes. 
Some ladies like rings excessively severe in style, 
others prefer them quite elaborate. A few years 
ago, it was considered rather vulgar for a gentle- 
man to wear anything but a signet-ring, but now, 
at least in London, what are called “swells”’ go 
about with almost as many rings as the lady in 
the nursery rhyme. The highest-bred women, 
however, still prefer a large, solitaire diamond, 
for a finger ring, to any combination of smaller 
diamonds, or other jewels. Sapphires, emeralds, 
rubies, and gems of lesser worth, make beautiful 
rings, if set with taste. Ofcourse, no goldsmith’s 
work, no matter how valuable, can ever make a 
mere gold ring’ rival one adorned with precious 
stones, or better still with rare intaglios. 


Some of the most fascinating rings to look at, 
though the fascination is one of horror, are the 
famous poison rings of the middle ages. These 
rings were in use chiefly at the courts of Italy, 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies. They were so constructed that the poison 
they contained could be injected into a wine-cup. 
Sometimes, however, a secret spring gave the 
death-blow to the wearer. We engrave, above, 
two illustrations of these Italian poison-rings. 

Most of our readers are familiar with the story 
of the Devereaux ring, which Queen Elizabeth 


is said to have given to the Earl of Essex, telling 
him, if ever he wes in sore strait, to send it to 
her. The legend says, that, when he was con- 
demned to death, he did send it, but by a 
traitorous hand, that never delivered it, and so 
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he died on the scaffold, This ring is believed to 
be the one. now in the possession of the Rev. 
Lord John Thynne, in England. It is of gold, 
ornamented with blue,enamel, and on the face is 
set a cameo, cut in sardonyx, representing Queen 
Elizabeth in a high ruff. 





Another ring, interesting. to .the lover of 
romance, and not léss to the, historical student, is 
the gold signet-ring of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
preserved. in the British Museum. On the face 
is engraved the royal arms and supporters of the 
kingdom of Scotland, with the motto “In defens,”’ 
and her own initials. In the inner side, of the 
seal, a crowned monogram , 
the letters M, and A. ( Ma 
referring to the title of Lord Darnley as Duke of 


tol aaa te the ring of Henry, 
Lord ley; now in the Sotith..Kensington 
Museum. On the bezel it bears the two initials 
M. and H., united bys lover's knot. In the 
hoop is the name engraved, ‘‘ Henri L. Darnley,” 
and the year of the marriage, 1565. 

There are two very remarkable rings, one of 





which is in Paris; and the other in Germany, 


a 
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which aré supposed to be the two wedding rings 
interchanged between Martin’ Luther and his 
wife. We engravé'them above. 

A ring was found, at Stratford-on-Avon, near 


the churchyard, some seventy years ago, which 
is believed to have belonged to Shakespeare, 
for it has on it the initials of his name, and it is 
of the workmanship of his time, and such as a 
man_of his station would wear, This ring is now 
in the Shakespeare Museum at Stratford. 
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A LITTLE, LOVE SONG. 


BY MRS. A. 


W. PENNEY. 


Your arms for me, your heart for mine; 
T'll ask no other home through life. 
Your love for me, your name for mine; 

I'll yield all else to. be your wife. 


Your arms for me, your heart for mine, 
I wish no richer shrine in life. 

Your eyes on me, your care for mine, 
Task no higher plane than—wife. 


Your voice to me, your hand on mine, 
I care not for the praise of worlds, 
Your ears for me, your lips to mine, 
T care not for the gems of worlds, 


With you to live, for you to toil, 
T ask no lighter task in life. 


My life for yours I'd giadly spoil, 
And count itblest, were I your whw. 


Your arme for me, your path by mine, 
T ask no Paradise’ sweet breath. 

Your faith undimmed, your love still mine, 
Ts all the crown Lask atdeath. 


Your arms for me, your heart for iitine, 
T wish ‘no other place in Vife. 

Your tears for me—e’en Death’s sharp wine 
Would sweeter be, mourned as your wife. 


Your life with me, your grave by mine, 
T ask no richer grant from Time. 
Your mansion fair to reach round mine, 





And I shall know ‘tis Heaven's clime. 
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As: ‘Olive Mosely slowly: as the “broad, 
gravel-walk. : ini .the-. old,..igarden, that June, 
morning; she, rene sherself, one of, the, most; 
uphappy: and ill-treated:iof ; young. girls... The ; 
rose-trees displayed their. treasures of crimson, ; 
white, and gold, to no purpose. She only saw} 
them through ia miat/of, tears ; for aunt Ann jhad 
refused to. sai am 40 visit ; cg Wego teed 
Amy Russell... vit Dana "44 

“Amy's, ei WAS | dni pest Olive ‘had.. ” 
enjoyed, the; visit, she, made there p.year.before ; 
and Amy had written such glowing accounts, of; 
the pleasant days they would spend together ; 
and Mrs. Russell’s note to Miss Mosely, asking 
for, the; pleasurg.of; Miss Qliye's company, for. 
few weeks, was so cordial, and—oh, dear! how, 
unkind aunt Ann was; and Olive wiped wo 
great tears.away. from her; smooth dark cheeks. 

> Aunt Ann, ptherwise. known, as, Migs, Mosely, j 
of Mosely House, Weyford, the, cause of gl] this ; 
oe. amt, erect and stately, af,ane:af shy 

aap ows.of the, old, rambling,, red-brick. 
house, and looked. (with not, the sweetest possible 
expression,) at the young git) who was, inten} 
in such improper thoughts. © ,,,; , 

Miss Mosely, was; an old. maid; * tall, thin 
figure surmounted, by a Jong thin; face with high, 
cheek-bones, and deep gray eyes, that possessed 
the faculty of seeing, to,.e almost , unlimited | 
extent. The, band. of glossy flaxen, hair, above. 
her wrinkled forehead.was always nearly covered 
with caps, that, were, fearfully.and, wondertally 
made, if not becoming to the same extent. - 

) The girl who. called her, gupt, wag, in reality,,n0) 
nearer relation: than a,consin’s daughter, ; There ; 
had been # time-—how many years before, is of no, 
consequence—when, Miss Mosely had: been young, 
and. fair, and, in those, days, ‘Jong. singe .gone 
by,” she had loyed, her, cousin,.Byerard ; Mosely; , 
as, auch as it was in, her nature tg love. But. 
they had. quarrelled soon after the engagement; 
was made. public; and: the: marriage had been: 
indefinitely postponed. Hach pursued 9 different, 
path after that ;, and. late. in lifes Mx; Mosely, 
while, wandering on the Continent, fell in love; 
with, and married, a young Germag. girl, The: 
union had been anything but blissful; but the 
two children, who were, bora , ,to,,the, unhappy, 





couple were left, orphans, | when, the youngest, 
ip. Olive, wae oni, coir these e years of age. to 


Then Miss Mosely had taken ‘the. children to 
her home, and,;had.tried,,to, do her, duty by 
them; ,The-old. lady never,,mugh, liked, Olive. 
She would. not: have owned, even to herself, that 
Olive’ s.nesemblance to hen mother, had aught: to 
do with this :went,of: affection; but: to-day, as 
she watched the slight figure disappear! among 
the shrubs 'gnd.:treesidn| the old garden, |she 


§ could not help thinking how like she was .to the 


beautiful girl; who hed oncé held entire possession 
of Everard Mosely’s heart: . 

Olive was always a trial to her aunt, and 
when, ot itheage of, ¢ighteen; | she left: «* Madam 
Borley’s Select School for Young Ladies;’) of 
course, she had selected a dearest friend and 
confidshte, ind; equally, 'ofi course; Miss: Mosely 
did. siot approve’ of the selection. 

She had gone ‘to. Madam Borley herself to 
inquire as tothe! antecedents of the youig Amy 
Russell, whom Olive had taken»such: a fancy to, 
and | Madam: Borley -had: sat: very wpright;' and 
had: looked ‘uncommonly’ stately, as she informed 
Miss Mosely, 'thateMiss’ Russell «was a. lady; and 
assured her'that monbe'but gentlemen's daughters 
were evervadniitted to her eotthitahenent, ‘or ever 
couldi be, «4 ty 

" Misa Miomply:dhsik-t, bes ingle with tite and 
Olive had accompanied her friend. ‘to Surtey— 
and, what fied been the end of it? 

‘The»old : lady thought ‘wrathfully of: the letter 
she jliad reoeivedyisoon after Olive returned 
home, ‘from: a! pérson of -whose existence, she 


‘had /not; till then, been aware, a Mr. Edward 


Russell... Such an absurd: letter too, the old 
lady considered: it—asking ‘to be: allowed: to 
correspond ‘with Olive, during. his absence in 
India, telling of ‘his’ love’ fdr the: beautiful girl, 
aud his hope-that soun:he would be im a! position 
to. return, and claim her forvhis bride.' 
iMiss. Mosely’s reply to this letter had, at least, 
one merit—itwas concise.!; The: language 'was 
well and caeny chesay and left nothing to be 
hoped for... 

ae cicie dais shies eeAeonndediaos Mr. 
Edward, Russell... Of: coutise, che. was in. India 
now; ip thet, Mrs, Russell mentioned, in her note 


of. invitation, that she and Amy were very lonely, 


and missed; the only son and brother so much. 
This did not make any difference,: however; 


'} Miss: Mosely wished the intimacy between Olive 
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and Amy entirely broken off. ‘‘ How do I know 
what messages he sends the girl through Amy?” 
she thought, suspiciously. 


Finding that Olive did not returm t@ the ouse,): 


Miss Mosely decided on walking in the gardens, 
At the foot of the lower garden, she found: a:verye: 
disconsolate figure, ong ™P on the ath quiron 
under the linge elas’: ea! 

“ What are'yow aiabtiieel Oliver” ich 

The girl looked up with Kesbshirestibla, that, 
in the days! of ‘her childhood,” had sbinetintes 4 
been’ seen, when unusually harsh: psy ecett 
been taken’ with her: arnt: eid} siw © 

“ Nothing/* ath ding aif 

“Have you pect ciymerang 

«¢No.”? yal W lila ghoul jos hluodg 

4 Have you satténidéd to ues charitable — 
I spoke to you about ?’?)x» an brat 

MNoillus to: evi ene 

#4 Hate: gad ren Aetiog Any Taw 
invitdtion ?’” 

NO?) j a hetoe { f 

Tid Mast) very pitifal, Little os ay ands biter: 
& pause, in a Ae op aa — ‘Amhi)§ 
mayh'td go to Mrs. Russell’s??’ scion Le id ofA 

Miva Miinelpteijeatei her Readniiend edeaiitgy | 
and replieds séverelpai 2s ovif0 m [foezudh 

Olive. Werhad a conversation dn: thé sithjéct:; 
of your visit! to: Surtey, this morning, if Lam ot‘ 
mistakeny (andthe ihattet wasiéettled,’) 9001 ei)! 

Olive: knew. that: it) wodldu be radéleed to say: 
anything, more; and) soe ‘she owalked::back to :the’ 
house, and up the stately stone steps, witli ‘and 
intense hatred of the place, or. 0 gene 
nected with #./)):0:-:1 i 

She went into the Setting tocincgulatly iad 
however,(arid practiced/for! soms tiie ; ' then: ut 
out the four linen bléuses; Migs Mosely liad! pro+ 
vided for four poverty-stricken:little urchins in a ‘ 
baekstteet}) then: sate down to ‘write to Amy: 
Russelli; This was, noieasy!task; she coulilgive! 
no réasen! for» her) aunt’s refusal—she:.did nbt | 
know-whatto say..::Fimally, she put:the ane 
tilk the afternoon, jand went (down to luncheon: | 

Miss Mosely did not refer to the events of five 
morning ; but,! with @ little more thaw her usual) 
flarry and excitement, when luncheon was ovér, 
handed:the: young’! girl-a letter to read '!) 

Olive took it,/wonderingty:: 
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1s won.oddvensed dn. Uiien Monnly, 0 clas touney! 
sigded:Hénty:Athértény asking that ledy’s:pér- 


mission: to weo,:and) af: possible, ‘win her! nieve,! 
Miss Olive! Mosely, to:be:the writé?’ s'wifei ) 

The girl’s clear facé, flushed to'a. bright 1ése 
color, as she read tlie letter through) dntgavé it 
back to her, aunts." t tom bib 


a ods eid'T 


f The ‘girl! 


her cap, turned round the heavy rings on her 
slender hands, so that the light flashed and 
gleamed from the glowing rubies, and the one 
great dismondjske always wore, and then asked : 
Have you anything to say, Olive?” 
: “2 daupt. like Mr. Atherton.” 

‘Not like Mr. Atherton?’ The old lady sat 
‘very erect'in ive whe félt at such an 


= 


3 ahdwer ‘to! her {eiestiond > “It 'wilk be im every 


respects very stitable match for you. He is of 
the proper age-hid position is'good—he is owner 
of" ea pig ah 8 you ‘wish 
for?’ \ 


\olivedia aueaplan yes thé elder delf wentibiued: 


‘8 «(Fanswered his note; giving ‘hiin the-permission 


he asks for, and when he comes to see--you; I'shall 
expert foun td receive hit ima becoming mantier.”’ 
i Otive! om aia’ nothing; segptoreressy to esas the 
Saye 8 v1 f potiiva bed y 
woOttwe?? bi (nf? i 
paused: if aal 
“You “wderataant' Meas 7 Mave’ t's ‘aid, | do 
yoa'hotR! loi 
ratydgriw ovilO i 
‘Then Olive went; and’ Miss: acheaty tsi back 
in cher hair, saying to herself: “I gtrppose she 
is‘ thinking ‘of ‘thyt’ bentimenthl “young * ‘Raseell, 
with ‘hig ‘ftine prdinises, "été? Gone to India ‘to 
seek’ his ‘fortitie too; probably, lhe has got! a bog’ 
garly clerkstifp "in “somite goverument offide'there. | 
Nice prospect ‘tht Woah Be far # girl brought! up 
as Olive has been.”’ 
“Phe old Iady Prnsed; s6daea Her head, ahd 
péded : “Sie shall! mary Henry’ Atherton.” 
‘When Olive! resthed tier ‘Own room; she began 
to eryunet ae’ girls usual ybdo;# mere ‘shower of 
sparkling: ‘teatdrops.\ ‘Ow the’ ‘contrary, deep, 
heavy’ ‘sobs sibs’ ‘Het “slight frime, and ‘iniade’ 
every quivering breath she drew, more and more 
agonizing ‘to’ het!’ Sire ‘was ‘not’ eryitig about 
Héney ‘Athietton’;" ob? tid; “but! ‘metioty brought 
beford het}! si fatr; ‘blow@ethafred man; whose’ 
fiainle, “blue “eyes iad 160k 60 fondly ' into’ Hers, 
} white he told the Okt; Hweet story, ‘that men have’ 
told atid thakietis’ listetied ‘to; 'sined the days’ of 
the creuitidti: ‘The: whole seend eame back ‘to her 
—the sniodth’ stfeteh’ 6f lawn! ‘with fie flower- 
beds! of “quaint design, in-which were gleaming 
lilies, fair clusters of hydranged, ‘and sweet! old’ 
fashioned tartiationsthe broad belt of shrubbery, 
uiider WhiéW'they:stoodtand the glotidus tndon-' 
light, floodthg’ howsé, Inwh, ind: garden in one 
brilliant ow of Tovepiness. | 
Again, she felt tlie ‘pressure’ of ' the obitihy arm 
around het! Waist /agaiti, ‘she Heard the true 
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manly wwii tennige he¥ thie it’ tight’ be years 


The old lady deposited it'in her pockstyadjusted } before he ‘ould call. her’ wife, for’ his mother 
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and Amy’ were''d 


dedledt ‘wpbn “hith’s but’ that! 
life’ aren fh nota! ‘tid’ 


other Nope for titi “atid Yio’ 
word of love Coronet ea ey weit 
waged eae ki vented ss—f 
rl the ‘on ' latter" ‘the alt aha oftly 
—— “eidéf” Bid ° laptate” Rae 
reached the iy, 0 Wall” bo BOOH ‘Yd’ 
leav ve ‘home ne ie eadté Balint” inSW fetter 
‘ba’ expl ‘fathed? why’ e "pone riot Wrfta'ts hee” 
during his absence, . the’ hist ‘midi! 
y? see tna dhe th ’Be thud ai patient; 
ss awuy ‘the wtrdtig’ ihan’s! 
sad rit The gitl’s ner Rushed ther" 
selves heré. ay Yes, sks Woiita” be Eie'to 
him ’ in“ spite’ ot duit ‘dish "' nd’ Mr He 
Ainerton. “'Parisnd?”’ Yes," she’ sar try tebe 
patidaé, “bul it wala ‘very neta: If” ste edule’ 
Hiave'a letter ones ‘in’ a while, the’ weary’ wating’ 
moe not seem quite 80 Bec Ty é; 

e was roused ‘from’ thie " Tong’ ‘réverie' that 
followed the’ ssigriate! fit’ of” Weepihg, “by’ a 
servant t Yaseudee rat the ddor. ' gentleman to 
see Miss Olive oikly.” Olive took the ‘bit of 
pasteboard, read the name, and” Hiding” it! goui- 
temptuoniiy’ from het?” 

Then she twisted aftesh’ the coil of 
gold brow: hair, and” Yooking’in the mirror, 
saw the face of. a. -eorrowful, nineteen-year-old 

irl, with, broad forehead, , ay ph smooth, ; 
blooming c ed,» the ‘great ¢3 eyes flashing 
detaiuly: and ue sweet “red 
compressed. 

, Then she went down to tt Ghee ody ah 

ir. Atherton. ant nets ‘there’ 4 was a 
man, over whose f rae fia pth ore ; 
had pasted, and fe was at time “hae 
“Love had had him in his Bes oA th adh it’ was 
the third t time he had been ed to Kock a a, 
wife, for ‘Providence, had aie tlie ‘first, Mrs. 
At ton, some years, “and. the’ second ‘Mrs. 
At erton, som ) montlis, defo re. He’ Was ‘rathe} 
below cueoe medium height, a unvmD spare, face, with 

me forehead, and carefu “brushed 

na “The ‘bushy ‘eye-brows Wethihg 

Tired in their day ieee have 
as ait” thoee’ iwaht 
onary thm 
OF’ this,’ “howevel! Olive” ‘had? 


ae 


an 
Rassell, when i 
Olige Mosely’ ~ 
grave doubts 
@ had a  abaditer sense of his own ‘tmipor- 
tance; and jhis just, and righteous prid in’ 


ful 


fey 


— and his,” position, received a’ bevere 

ot when Olive, PET te rope i wd ibe 

ed ‘him ‘for “the’ BRO" ots “HEF, and, 
pees Ais pro 


Did he Pama taal hid” small, 





avy } tHe’ drawing Poutti:’ th | all thé “pont 


li jhe ay 
ps very 


. ieee the ‘influence of ‘strong 





dent niéce!’ Gi eauntnl ainvmbbeer ian ean 2stits 


- stight prone Bere ‘Pirlréfise” Aim? Tt’ ts no 


wonder, tint) fore ‘feW iiintites; Mir. Athérton 
(3 gat’ spébotilese Witt Utodidtietit, © ° 

thet” We’ réqulsteit’ Miss’ ‘Otive’s reasdiis, and 
Miss Olive “had “front "ei givesiiv, ehe did’ not 
wish’ 48’ réconisider ‘the’ stesteila, at length, 
the mortified suitor bowed himself out' of’ the 
jonae wa presente and Yetired. 

“was” ina’ state’ of’ unwonted 
éxéitement” that! ‘evéiting: | She ‘had’ drédsed” in 
Hey ‘seftfet ‘atk, dnd the thot! ‘worderfal vf her 
wondérfil ‘ca nid teed plated on her flaxen 
front? ‘A’ Wttle 'Wetore six o"cldck; she entered 
3 ee 
attire, Mowing’ lade, ‘atla® ‘Aitdéring’r 

The room wis empty! °°" 

Could’ Me Ae and” Ofive be" arene in 
the’ gatett She’ Waited few ‘iminutés, then 
Faiig thé béll’ to ‘indtiite” for’ Miss Olive. "the 
maid returned in a short time. 

« Mids Olive’ Was im Hér own room, iit” ‘would 
be down directly.” 

Arid’ diredtly Olive ddiine; Ht must bé confessed 
with’ some tied ‘misgivings, but’ ‘outwiitelly, as. 
calin atid’'sé begsed’ al’ ever.’ 

“ Where i is Mr: ‘Attertontt”” 

Mr Athérteil left here” tire tian an’ hour 

ago,” aiiswered Olive,’ quieay. 

Shag? Mosely’ locked’ at" the” gif)’ ‘oii and 
critically. 

Olive ‘Mosely, *" aid” ‘you _Pefude Henry 
Rifeth ijt n?” 

ee eri 4 

ihe old ‘fad & sat duit “then } 

“You ‘re “him-—one of ‘the best’ matcHes 


‘Sin ‘Weyford?”” 


The $P ribbong fluttered vehemently : the 
hands locked’ and unlocked’ themselves’ ab Olive 
had seen them ‘do betére, ‘when her ‘auftit was 
“excitement. 

live said nothing: ” Inthe huubhi that preceded 
thé storm, a servant threw" open’ the Moor and’ 
‘announted : 

“ Dinner.” 

Why, répedt’ tla Gofl¥érthdlin! that "t6on ills 
when dinner was overt XY SdnVerditfoh’ that! 
wal principally dustadtfied ‘by the ‘eldét indy who 
Weapedt ipon!'thé S#phat' gh the Benétits "ddhd'to 
= ‘atid GHe thgratitilde efidwi 'to the’ pier’ of 

iibud BaneHit,”” CebtbtH ’dareKStid allusions Were 
aid ‘aldo t' thé "lover Who’ wi hot! able to arty 
her, “WhOs"ih ‘alt” probatitity win” “byt ‘ni time, 
forgotten her, 
Olive’ Bore’ alla. as quifetfy ‘as bhe Utila: but'from 

ait 2 tine; her “hoine ‘at’ Mosely’ Houst ‘wits less’ 


thin ears deceived him? Miss’ Modély’s° uepen” S pidiy Niel fe ie! Been’ béfore.”» °! 1 
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OLIV E's, 


LOVERS, 





_ ‘Her aunt evinced her displeasure in a 
little ways, known only, to thoserwho have lived 
under. the benign influeneg of some sweet woman, 
who has been mortally offended... }t. seemed, } passed 
sometimes, as if she could bear it no longer; but 
she, had,something to hope, for—something to look 
fone t-shat o Bareoll's rete. te 


Each day, thet, passed 80 a wearily by, lessened 
the, duration of his absence, She never heard 
from him;, but, none the jess, did she. feel_ sure, 
that he; was) faithful to her. In the pceasional 
letters she had from, Amy, the loved brother's 
name, was usually mentioned, and that was all, 

Still another, year rolled round, and the great. 
gardens of Mosely. House, were, again lit up with 
2 summer glow of warmth and color, 

One afternoon, a. letter was. brought to Olixe, 
from Amy Russell, The, girl opened it with the, 
nervous, expectancy. she, slways felt when Oey 8, 
letters were received, -, ,, 

After reading 9 few lines, this is what mot her 
astonished gaze: 

(Mamma and I are, ping over ‘the news 
just received from Edyard,; He has been very 
successful in business, and, is coming home, Not 
only that, but, would you believe it?—is going to 
bring 4.wi/¢ with him. Just fancy my having o 
sister! He does not give us 9 description of the, 
lady, but paya ‘be hopes we, will be pleased with 
his choice.”’ 

Olive did not faint nor. cry out, but sat white 
and still, with the letter tightly crushed in her 
small hands. 

Edward Russell married! It could not he. 
Why! the scene in theold garden in Surrey was 
as fresh and as vivid as if it had only happened 
yesterday, 

She read the letter, ‘through again, Then she 
went to her little yriting-desk, and from the, 
innermost, compartment, took out the one letter, 
that had so many. times comforted her in. her 
trouble and loneliness, and read that through, 
As she did so, a great wave of anger swept over 
her. 

What. right hed he to pen such words ? What 
right to ask her to wait patiently for him? ~ H 
she -not done it, fully, and, willingly? And 
this, was the end, ; He had, found, & fairer face 
and loved it. He. was going to bring his wife 
home. She wondered if they would wander about, 
the. paths, and. breathe the. sweet breath, of the. 
lilies and carnations in the quaint old garden. 

How could she bear it? 

Dryreyed, and tearless, she paced her room 
with quick, nervous, steps, shivering in the, 
warmth of the July day. What had she done 


thousand ; more than others that she should euffer so terribly? 


She looked, back upon her unhappy childhood— 
then, the years of her girlhood, for the Jiud nk 

passed at school—the handsome, careless bro er, 
whe, wasbrother, to her in, name. only—the 
sincere friendship she had felt for Amy Russell— 
the happy, visit st Amy's home— 

The dinner-be}}, interrupted her here, and she 
went down, sfter as little delay as possible, to 
hear her -aunt’s, high-pitched, q uernlous tones 
finding fault with her for one late, and, com- 
plaining of her brother Everard, because he had 


Then the, same ‘ound of duties. went on from 
day to, day,, Only, Olive no longer | had a letter, 
which she hed been wont to.read very often, ta 
refer to now., A,few, light ashes, borne away on 
the: summer’s breeze, was the end of the undying 
love and faith that the letter typified. ’ 

Wher the mellow Avgust, days had come, Miss 
Mosely went, one.afternoon, to see an old friend 
who was ill; and during her absence, Olive whiled 
away the quiet, ho playing sad, dreamy ‘quelo- 
dies in, the great, coo | drawing-room. 

The words of an old. song, beginning: 

:“ Lence had gold-and silver, 
I thought them without end ; 

I once gold and silver— 
Tr t r had a ‘friend 


kept sounding in her ears, and finally she left 
the piano, and began looking over the great 
pile of music on the old rack, to try and find 
the song. _ 

While she was 80 doing, the door opened, and 
@ gentleman wag shown in. ye rose and 
faced the. stranger, and for a. moment they looked 
at each other. 

In spite of the bronzed complexion and the 
heayy beard, Olive recognized him. And Mr. 
Rusgell—he saw the slight figure, the beautiful 
eyes, the gold, brown, hair, the sweet red ‘lips. 
He.came forward with outstretched hands. 

“< Olive?” 

It was the same voice that had’ bidden so 
sorrowful. an adieu to her, only now there was a 
glad, triumphant ring in it. What did it mean? 

She. did not, speak,. but she trembled so 
excessively, that she was . obliged to put out one 
hand, and rest it on the’ piano. 

“Olive, have you no word for me? Am I 
forgotten?” 

«Why are you here?” she gasped. 

Mr. Russell. looked’ surprised. 

“ Have you forgotten whet you promised me 
‘before I went away, Olive?” 

“I haye forgotten nothing, but you—you— 





where is your wife?” 
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“* My wife! 1 do not understand you, Olive.” 
“‘ Amy wrote me that you were married—that 


you were going to bring @ wife’ home with you,4 — 


at least, and I—I—” she broke off with a sob. 

“There must be some mistake “TF wrote’ that 
I was coming home, that I was now in a position 
to marry, and they must prepare a welcome for 
the young bride, that, God willing) 'I should soon 
bring to them. ‘I never! dreamed’ ‘that’ they 
would think of my marrying out there.” I never 
thought of marrying any one bit you.’”’' ! 

Olive’ looked at '‘ him, ‘earnestly; ‘the’ grave, 
‘tender ‘eyes were watching ‘her’ élosely.. With 
a sudden, impulsive movement, she put ‘out: ‘her 
hands. They were quickly clasped, and she was 
drawn to the shelter of loving” armspoor, 
weary Olive—and fond kisses were — on 
her pale face. 

Who can dceoutbs the happiness ‘of’ wath a 
meeting? All the sorrow, eare,and trouble of 


have ‘in store: ‘was’ not thought ‘of. — ‘were 
together. 

After a long iene, Olive showed her verve his 
sister's letter. | 

“TF am ‘so ‘sorry, “darling” he ‘said. will 
intended as soon as'T reached England; to come 
to you, and niake arrangements for our marriage ; 
then go home to Surrey for’a few days, till you 
were ready to'belmy wife—” 

“ Haven’t you ‘béen home yet asked : Olive, 
shyly: 





“Of course not. Who so near and dear to me 
as my promised wife ?’’ 
‘ @hj Mr. Russell! aubt Ann has come,” cried 


+ Olive, at the sound of footsteps, and she started 


away from: her lover’s side. 

That gentleman drew himself up proudly, and 
prepared for an introduction to his enemy, Miss 
Mosely. Yr. 

Olive néver knew ‘how she went through the 


‘prescribed form. She heard her aunt’s: clear, 


shrill voice eitquire: 

6 Mri Edward Russell, of “Wolkhig ?” and ‘she 
heard her lover acknowledge his indentity, and 
recall to the lady’s mind, the letter-he had written 
to'her; more than tw6 years before; asking to be 
allowed ‘to correspond with Miss Olive Mosely. 

Olive left thé ‘room’ at’ this’ point; and for an 
hour afterwards;’a ' resolute ‘woman, and: an 
equally resolute man, dischssed the question of 


} Olive Mosely’s marriage. 
the past was forgotten ; all that the future might }: 


‘How ‘it was decided, may bé ‘inferred from the 
fact, that, @ little ‘later; Mr. Russell and Olive 
walked down ‘the ‘shaded path 6f'the old garden, 
and’ through the tangled shtubbery;' ‘till, at 
length, they’ stood ‘beside. the tiny, rippling 
‘river. Then, Mr. Russell ‘quoted from ‘his 


: favorite poem : 


“Joy after grief is more Complete,” 
and as he bent down, and Kissed the sweet lips 
of the girl beside him, he finished the stanza: 


“And kisses.never. fall so sweet 
As when long-parted: lovers meet.” 





¥ 


THE “CONFESSION. 


BY E. 8. 
You came by the ford 
That day 
To drink from the gourd 
‘That.lay, on the atone at, the spring, 
And along with the birds my heart took wing, 
As you did come by the way, 
And the flush that glows 
On the cheek iof the roge (1; 
When the amorous sun is near, 
‘On mine with the lily strove, - 
When scarce you thought I'd hear, 
“'Tis as sweet as a draughtof love,” 
You said. 


The bloom of the peach 
i ’ Was thinie;’ . at 
J My blood was the rich. , i 
Red wine of am exquisite pain %% 
Love with his dimpled hand amain 
Had crushed from'n inatien’s heat, 
And my soul it laughed 





HOPKINS. 


In the crystal draught 
‘You took from my hana —s 
Ana glad)" 
It leaped ag when lovers meet, 
; After the lapse of years, 
For, “TI never have’ known so sweet,” f 
‘You said. 


T; was bute givl 
_ ‘Till then, 
My brain was a whirl 
Of ‘vain desites and vigue tinrest, 
But the wheel of the Fatewat Love's behest | 
§pun:round with a sudden twirl, , 
., And the, maid at morn, 
"Ere hoon, was Bort | 
"To thé Kirigdom uf — 
And blest 
Papeete lone Malate 
1 sigh as Sappho would 
Alay of dayet Oh, wedding day! 
Make haste.” 
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CHAPTER IV. yjsco¥ 
* Loox,’ I saidy guddenlyy ‘4 Ien’t,thetia fog 


coming up? There--by she water-gourse. .. You}. 


can see it, like a thin smoke,/lomdowa, among 
the |trees:: if it should. drift this, way,, it may 
(BAYES. te: ye apmneetinsoasbena seed 
dorile, after al, yf alt ba 

| Every person, familiar with mguntain regions, 
knows |how suddenly; a fog will sometimes, make 
its appearance, especially, after, sultry day, 
when a cold breeze sets in towards sunset. .Sugh 
® mist. now, hegan. to. rise from, the low, wet 
grounds, by the river, and:from the river itself, 
and to ereep, rapidly. across, the plain, in our 
direction. It. did not rise more, than fifteen, or 
twenty feet, aboye the gropnd: but it was quite 


-impervions,;,,eng. looked, like, 9) vast,, snow- } 


white, flegce. Very,soon, it had hidden the 
-hand of; Camanches nearest to the river. A few 
moments more, and it enveloped us. , Its, cool, 
moist touch was inconceivably grateful, after 


the heat of the day and the passion of the late 
combat. , 
“Now is our rr time,” said Jack. 


“You have 
pocket-compass, ‘gaptain. Take our bearings, 
and let us be off.” 

*¢ Shall we head directly for the river ?”’ 

«By no means. The Camanches will think 
that we'll seek the timber there, and will 
for it, so as to intercept us. Bétter for us to go 
straight ahead, for the next three miles, trusting 
that the fog will hold.” 

«It will hold,” [ said, confidently. ‘This 
cold wind will keep on condensing the moisture, 
in the atmosphere, more.and:more, so that the 
fog will grow thicker’and spread wider. If we 
were on the mountains yonder, ‘we shotild see, 
before half an hour, ‘the whole. plain submerged 
in 1t as in a sea.’ 

‘‘In that case, we are safe,” replied Jack. 
‘I know nothing about the scienge of the thing, 
but I never saw,a fog come up, in this mw: that 
didn’t held. on. Now.” t Wd 

With the ‘word; ‘we ‘were’ ‘O.'Our horses 
seemed to catch ‘ new vigor from. the fog, which 
neted on them like » plunge, into avcool river ; 
they stretched out their'necks, and with wide- 
distended noétrils; #ushed” forward, the thud, 
thud “in hoofs icoing time like a maestro’s 


¥i (unten 4 


BE a PORIREAT OR 


Sey Faom mal 4. 


“OF. MON TRAUMA, 


; ibiw Ho edod 


gawvid ° 
baton, ond ithe. niles. oligaing pane ns 
like water runningithrongh 9 mill-nace..: 

»7 Md thaye jbeen: counting the strides;’’) I said, 
after awhile. fal. oiknew, almeat’, (tO. om inch, 
; What Whirlwind’ is, when: he goes, ‘at | this gait ; 
and you haye.kept pace, with: him. We have 
‘gone about four miles since. we started, and. the 
Comanches, nearest ani river, must be behind 
Us, 72 
; sKoware-stighty? said pany he thundered 
on, at my side. 

“(The -river,’’) I, continued; tsteakes & vighest 
curve across the plain, in front: we are now on 
} the ero of; the'circle, and by: sticking:te our bee- 
line, willigain many miles ;:: we: shalistrike it, in 
fact, comparatively close to the mountains.’! 

| $And.the red-skins,will be sure:t6 follow the 
water-course,”’ said Jack. ‘‘ They can generally 
igo ag straight as.anjarrow;-but not in a fog: 
that bewilders them,/and they have no jcompass. 
We ishall gain a dozen miles,onithém,; even if 
they should turn hatk on their steps,’’ 

So we kept straight on. \ The! miles came:and 
, Went :/and. more than: two hours :passed.’| Now 
and then, the fog, for a little space, would break 
away, and we could see stars shining overhead; 
but it never lifted sufficiently to betray us. At 
last, close ahead, rising like ghosts out of the 
£ ; white.mist, we aaw the dark, dank foliage of the 
low trees that skirted the river. 
~ Safe,” cried Jack, as drawing rein, for a 
moment, he listened intently. ‘Our way, now, 
lies clear. It will be a tongh job for the horses 
though; two day’s work in,.one. But when 
once we reach thé mountains, ae'llfind ravines, 
in which we can ‘hide; éven if a tow comes within 
ten yards ofus.” * 

‘And perhaps. passes that we could hold,” I 
added, ‘against «hundreds; even if tracked 
there.” 0 

It was long after stdin, ei we drew 
rein, finally; however. For.the.lagt hour, we 
had béem ascending the ‘hills; the’ fog was far 
below us; the stars were twinkling in thousands 
overhead. 

One of us kept ‘watch, while the other slept. 
Jack insisted on my séeking repose the first. At 
the end of two hout#;' lie Foused me. . 





“ All's well,” he said, “There's not o sound, 
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but. the sigh ofthe night-breeze, To. think,” 
with a touch of sentiment I had hardly,expected 
of. him, ** thing should be.so calm and 
still here, while,dowa yonder, only, few hours 
ago, it was 96 if hell iteelf had, been let loose.”’ 

All that day,,and the, night, following, .me kept 
quiet, to rest ourselves, but, especially, our tired 
horses. Jack, disappeared, twice, on. 4 /.qponting } 
expedition, going on foot,, He reported,all safe, 
2m both oceagions, when he returmed,,,,. |. 
gift The Camanghes, are still.on., the ,plains,”’ he 
paid, after, the last one... “(1 gota sight.at.them, 
far away, from one of ,the higher pepks;. they 
ware moving epehreary 96 if; bigasiot given, up 

_sDhe. “next, morning. ;79, come ‘out. ‘from our 
hiding-place, and pursued, our, journey,; On, the 
third day,.we found ,ourselyes .on.;p high; table- 
land, with lofty mountains on either side,,;; 

i fditis here,” said, Jack; that. owe must; lpok | 
fer the une gonrtk eae er 
there they are.” joo 

tele | pointed, ..:to > nelle of awe have 
pince,.been-,called,..pueblats.i ahopt.,fire aniles 
distant... There; were, in all,eleven, edifices, as 
we found on approaching nearer. The.principal 


one. was. apparently almost six, byundred , feet ; | 


long, and, proportionally wide. | It was, built 
around three aides of a rectangle, with an open 
qourt, on the fourth side, facing south, dixectly 
towards us. It Aung. sbowt; halfway, up. ee 
cliff, and seemed to be quite inaccessible... 

, Buddenly, L,saw a thin, Mond, of smoke 
ascending from jit,..,, 

‘+ Great, heavens,” q poy it ig 

‘Yes, that is i nga ys ie 
Will you.do nowt”? .. . 

I.had expected, as the reader knows, to find } ; 
the pueblos empty, in which case, my. tesk, would 
have been comparatively easy,;, But though the ' 
flanger, was now, inereaged tenfold, I did pot 
hesitate, for I; could but fail, at, the. very. worst, 

‘1 shall go on with the, venture, all:the same,’’ 
Lreplied, ; ‘But. shall_go alone... Your, active 
share.in the enterprise stops.now,””,.. .:, 

Athen. told him, not what. was seeking, but 
something of, the manner.in whigh: it, was .to. be 
sought... described, the platform,.on. the face of 
the cliff, .and,the concealed shaft, which I hoped 
to.discoyer, I Gein Seltaleny And 1 bade him 
look through, i-;,. 

hithhs haze, already ths a the platform,” I 
aid, «It is just, this. side of the larger of the 
ruins... Day after to-morrow, I shal] go there, and 
begin, my search. ; Fortunately, the third hour is 
that, when everybody,,.in this.climate, takes his, 
or her siesta. I shall only identify the, spot, in 


‘phabite 
“6. What 





the dayytime, and, return at, night, apd by that 
means.be able to work ected. Of course, I 
TUR # great, chanceof losing myjlife,, But.if I 
am successful, J. will return herp, by, the third 
day;,,.Should I nak Freon ee that time, count 
me_for, depd,’”, 

oft All right,” answered Jack, but ‘he looked: at 
me curiously ;, then added, hesitatingly ; «Your 
secret, is, ypur. own, ,eaptain, and I.don't.want-to 
force it from. you ;; but, sometimes two heads are 
better than one, ag the saying is, even. if.one isia 
blook- -head’ 8. now’ 

‘This enterprise, Jagk,” ‘Lanayered, ¢ Je from 
most, points.of ;view,,s0. absurd, that L,eould, not, 
conscientiously, allow any one, to,risk life in but 
myself, ; If.1 tell, you, what: it js, I know, you 
Will insist om sepomPanTing mas 90.1 shall. Jeep 
my secret ;.and you, mystn't,think bard of me,’’ 

‘He grasped my hand with emotion, for, by this 
time, community, of. Aneer had made old friends 
of us, and answered. s)...7 .,) 

“Then, I'll keep fut, and. stayhere till the 
third, day, ,There’s;my hand on, it.” 

No move wag said, and that afternoon J left the 
camp, snd set out alone on any. aver under- 
taking. m nytt } 


sbaogewve 


Cer. ag 


abe "CHAPTER ¥: 

Tan, dayn, had not yet appeared,,.when I 
reached the foot of the; precipice, half-way. up 
which was therrocky, platform,thet,.J sought... |All 
was still around. The inbabitants, whogver they 
were, evidently werenpt, yet awake, , 

; Toon founda, plage. where I thought ascent 
was, possible, at least, $0,0m@ accustomed to mounr 
tain climbing, as, fortunately I was. After some 
sharp work, I stood on the rocky platform. 

This shelf; for it was Jittle more, was about five 
Aenativedl feet long, and twenty feet-wide. At one 
end,, it came; to a point, the oliff, rising above, 
apd, falling off below,  sheerend sharp, so: that 
there, was. no escape ‘in. that direction... At the 
other end, it was flanked by the singular, edifice 
of which L have spoken, ithe solid walls of which, 
itself, blocked up: all, passage in ithat direction. 
Abont,twenty feet: up, thene-was.« window in 
this wall, just large enough to edmit. the egress, 
or ingress, of: @ man’s body. There wasino other 
opening visible;anywhere,.; » | 

The platform, itself, wan nearly here. But it 
farther increased, by ,aumerous Doulders,.samie of 
great size, that.Jay, peattered about. | «Under 

oneref these,’’. (I said. 'to myself, Fis, ents, 
the ppening into, the,shaft.”.)) 9.) i! 

Near the, end of, the plétform, intbint trom the 

house, was & fissure in’ the precipice, overgrown 
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with vines, so’that , ding tthe vien, 
would be completely screenéd ‘from observation. 
When saw this, I: fair 6 i oh Sb 
platform, concesling myself there, ‘tit's Pa 

The mornitig passed, without any 
As the third hour 2 pnnceon my = tre ‘rose 
into: my’ throat; andl 1: watehied; eageiy; for ‘the 
shadows to towvh.”’ They crept tiéaret wid inedrer 
prs asp a ate ‘tit last they overlapped, 
The Spot’ was where gray botilder; worn ‘with 
the storms’ of céntutiée,’ Iny ks if 
“Nobody,” I said to m: , * would ever think 
that it ‘yas’ placed ‘there, pu yi 

After that, the’ als ‘seemed intetminabte. 
Would Reo never ‘come ?!'“At' thst’ the’ sin | 
went down ; the ‘night-Air’ grew more ‘chil? }’ the | 
gloom ‘and the sean ne Prof. e Hout 
after hour THall'’'a r y and I 
strack the hour cedy titties’ dt‘least.”! Pidially, 
it sounded ten 0’ clock: ‘This Was! thé Hour, when 
I had determined to begiit work." ‘Now, or 
never, i” T'exclaiined.’ « diet haa 

I had come; provided with « sche, But stout, 
crow-bat,''which “I had durried’all’ the" way ‘from 
the city of Mexioo.. In sculing the precipice, this 
crow-bar had been suspended from my ‘tieck, 
behind, so as not to impede my movements. I 
also had carried # latiat,‘wound'around my waist, 
to facilitate my déscent into the’ shaft, aiid "my 
ascent from it afterwards. ia 

I looked warily around’ before ‘I rey opera- 
tions. But not's soul'stirred. Not'a'sound was 
heard. I pried and ‘pried for séme time, in vain, 
at the boulder. ‘Probably theistone had not been 
moved for ages: poséibty not sinve it had been 
first rolled there; The’ perspiration stood out! ori 
my forehend in ‘great drops. |“ Aniother effvtt,” 
I said; as I felt the stone give & little, “and I 
have it. There!” 0°"! 

As I: spoke) the ‘end’ of thé! bviliter! rosé} 
several inches. | Stodping te peep under it, 1 suv, 
with what delight the er: aly ete the 
opening of a shaft.: 

In a few moments; Thad itnee the haus away 
from thé opening, had descéndéd the ‘shaft; ‘and 
had lit the pocket-lantern,'whieh I had brought 
with me. .: Ai tunnel, wide’ ‘enotigh “for. two"'nien} { 
opened from the'shaft,’just as'the pictuté-writing 
had described. I entered it, with? béating heart. 
A sudden turn, rapidly ascending ‘path, and a 
door direetly in front, that yielded to "the toudWy, 
and I. asin w vast chamber, dre ‘much larger, 
indeed, than the one T had éxpedteil to see. 

This chamber ‘was cirouldr in shape, tind about 
fifty feet in diameter,.'\Atsone! nd; onthe wall, 
was @ curiously-wrotight, faée,' surrounded by a 


es 





rayed halo; sn’ upright’ bat ‘reached from this 


nelly tthe Roe was eepported by «cross 


{ bary‘in ‘the left, upper’ corner vf the eross, thus 


made; was’a Coiled 'serpent ; betiedth ‘this was a 
| ete, anoche serpent, @’ lizard, and a tapir, 
all’eatvéd in stone! ‘Beveral'characters, whose 
médniiig Wiis’ attkndwn' to me, ‘were’ graven on 
the wall, though \ote' 6f thent,’T! eaten rad looked 
Uiké'# fish's ‘head:' "1 countedifourteen ‘figures. 

\Betiéath 'thid cross and face, with its singular 
oxen and ‘standing about three feet ‘in front-of 
the wall, ‘Wag rétigh bloék’ of stone: Stooping, 
= wonder, to exaiiine it mdte closely, I 

it wad'stained ‘with what appeared to be 
Si UThe'néaning of the whole flashed on me. 

“This is the secret chamber,” I saitl}‘in ‘an 
awed whispé?, “ wherethe ‘inhabitants ‘of’ these 
pueblos formerly practioed their’ religious” rites, 
and thig‘fs the ‘stone Wliere they ‘iiade ‘homnan 
sacrificé,!? ‘oitis « rE WEL 

With a shudder of loathing, I turned froin the 
hidedus thing, and threw the light of my iantern 
on the other parts of the room. 1 

«\Perhaps it has been “gerierations,’” I -said, 
aloud, “since any humin being has been sacrificed 
here, however. Those a — ust, long 
ago, have died out.” low 

“At that momerit, ‘a sinc ibeabaties iliabon, 
did’ which I had!’ mot observed, was ftong open, 
as if by invisible hands, ‘and ‘ moment after, a 
dozen; or more: persons, ‘in’ flowing’ robes, as if 
priests, thronged into the room, ' 

My appearance seemed to take them by surprise. 
The foremost ‘threw up his hands, with an ex- 
clamation of horror, and started ‘back, ‘as if he 
had’ seen an apparition. But: he’ recovered ‘him- 
self immediately, ‘and ‘turning to his’ followers, 
pointed, with a gesture of ragé, ‘towards me. 
Before I duld’ put ‘inyself On’ my defence, for I 
Wale ‘hot less startled than ‘the “ititraders, I was 
seizéll, thrown down,’ and held’ fast, while the 
p¥intipal’ persdtiage, “the “high*pHiest “hinisélf, I 
supposed, proceeiled to bind ‘my hands st¢urely 
with ‘® girdle’ taken’ from dne of His Subdrdinates. 

T knew, then, thiit thy last hou had come! “It 
was only necessary’ to see the’ featured ‘of my 
captors, ih which astonishment, rage, ‘and fanati- 
¢ish struggled’ together; to understand that. 

T ‘was ‘dra ‘towards the’great stone of sac- 
Tifiee; bad ohe of’ the priesté ‘whoim’ I” had 
observed to leave the room hastily, now returned, 
with a stone axe, and approached: whe: The high- 
priest ‘spoke word G#'two of sharp command, 
and ta spite ‘of ‘ny btrtiggies, I’ was thrown down 
on the’ stone} ny head! résting on its Kighest part. 

The executioner pushed back the flowing sleeve 
from “his arm, ant? koa eit aay his "blood: 


stained weapon uplifted. 
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ey unkn Ly. PR ul { tiie 

Sted: or rt vin} hu urried rare res hal 
foqn9 issot xs. ote i 
as ii ae th bedeat Ae tan 
T oat DSrpna ne a * W Fush as ‘Be 
wom: nents erie TOE j and & hand 
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sre te ADTs CERN v1 
ee ee pe se m 


es ig by Nera Bas tatoo 
bee ti 


the a? 90 age a ae bret 
bo re coe sh 


ms na : 


aaa oe ay gat 
taps the cies STS are ¥ 

yelp +2 fa dah done t"" it 
anil she turne d to” me, with a sture ‘ot majesty, 
“fear noth hing ; ' you are, safe ; rule here.” 
The | executioner shrank, “ k. ior The 
men, ‘holding me, down, rel leaned mé, “Only ‘the? 
high-priest beemed fo be u ninoved. "© Mest 
Princess,” he snid, bold! facing ‘the ‘youag 
girl, « “he ‘has ‘been guilty en ege s and: by 
the laws of your arid which am, sure you 
will be the first to respect, ‘he must must die.” "Do not 
seem to ‘hesitate, Our followers must ' hot even 
suspect | that, you do. Tt is because of this, that 
I address you in Spanish, a language paly yon 
“Hf I understand.” ; 

‘If the istrang 

ing here,”” { the 
ae ‘perhapg, ¢ 
of that How 


our i ane 


ese. er ‘ever imove- 
sent f cme 


i, "be ae toa edt! ‘as 


intended’ 
1 answered, ‘after a pause, he 
)- die. But hiss Proof is there 
id he get. here?” 


“Ho ‘he ‘came here, I know not,! * said ‘the a 


high-p priest. “The powers of “evil! “et ‘have 
elped him by some art of magic.” But he ‘is 
evidently one of those vile Americanos. f “We will 
Broceed to interrogate him,”’ 

“Not ” ‘now: I tat hi: i a 
raed? after Ric ‘Be ned: Pat} 


its re,” in [Hen jst uw a Fhecktal 
ti ir \y St tt me tat at! de tin Het gid, $' 
Temember, as oa we thie ‘list of slp Hiyal fade ; 
ar I er ORE io Word more f*/* 
‘Her alti aes “nd ‘air 'w thine OF 6 e' bord ‘Yo 
command. otd Ynan’ ‘oudyea 
her, though he gave her one, gabe giarice “bt 


aa ae rit 


rst, Jn, a tongue ue did ‘not é 


sacrilege, By’ ec — 





rage and hate, which, however, she ‘did ‘Hot sée. 


“els 


He! ‘Bowed, “witentry : wild co il inet} Yaind 1 

wives -4aia 

ie iy CA PTER' v a . 

ors conductéd ‘ime up's fight of Ble 
made « wf solid stone; #'door was tes Mittra 
thrust into 9 amall room ; the door was’ shu d and 
holted’;” and I was Tet ialoné: ‘and in darkness. 

I did not care to grope Ay ee tee the giconi, on 
the chance of ‘finding a bed, or couch, but flung 
pyselt down | on, ‘the ‘stones, at once, and began 
to review my desperate position. ° 

I saw no hope anywhere. Of course, os will 
be gondemned,’’ I said: “Even the princess ¥ will 
see I have committed what they ‘call sacrilege.’” 

Every one has read that Argyle, on the eve ‘ 
his execution, lay down "aha lop souridl, y- 
is, not 80 much courage, however, that 7 he 


me) todo’ this, as eStibustion of mind and body. 


Like Argyle, after awhile, I fell ' sound Asleep. 
My- last’ thoy his were of that ‘courageous, 
beautiful» ‘girl, nevertheless. ” ‘They ‘Continued, in 
my dreams, to tee about her.’ T fancied I ‘was 
‘ona desert cep ‘farhished ‘and desolate, when, 
Tike an” 1 from the" skies! ‘sie ‘suddenly 
‘appeared, *h dont her hand arid ‘Ted the-back to 
home and‘ happiness.’ I dah Stone’ dil w Hitt,’ oh 
a pathless ocean, devoured by thirst ‘and nin 
‘ger, ‘when, ail’ at once, I "heard the rasife'as of 
‘celestial garments, and, with' shining couhte- 
nance, she descended, and Gdriducted ‘me té land. 
Half-waking, 1 stirred, ‘and “opened my eyes, 
‘Then I'rose On my élbow ; ‘for, strange to say, 
the illusion continued. My ‘cell was tio ‘longer 
“dark. T” was’ ‘Ho’ longer ‘alone: “That sime 
‘célestiat cOuriténancée wis bénding over iné, “The 
‘princess stdod tHere, holding a lamp high up, the 
rays of which lit her head ‘as with a hilo.“ ” 

% Frush;”” she" whispered, fh ‘Spanisti! * The 
‘Tedst ‘Hdise thay Be ‘fiital’”’ THave ‘ddnie ‘to’ ‘Keep 
my wotd—to give you freedom pbavozsb 
eK giver tie freedom ?” ° T wal stilt nash 
Yost “But Wor a winiite Ws “be 1oue! 
mistrust the high-priest. He dares not disobey 
me’ ‘Openly, | bit fe’ May thwatt ny counsels 
tnidiFectly. “Pile Thitiks’ T dr ‘asiéep! T know’ 
ave beén' watched: and" T'féighed dumber ; ‘ina 
not till thé was the'spy'takén away" “" 

‘Sf had diet td" iny’ feet.” 7 build hiatatty com: 
prehenit it'Gvdn yet. 

“She nidved towards thé dite? bs 
‘ UBat! you run'‘a’ ‘Yisk“ yourself,”'T said, ‘at last 
‘atidétatanaing aff.” You i agency, in my eacalpe, 
Will "be diddoversd ry!) 

‘WPhey dard bt touch my life,” he answered, 
i hereelf” ‘proudly ‘up, nid anything 
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it turned ; 


“return 


mie you. asa 


tile ay! my, ae ir 
child, as it were. § «Sy rear not, at all, e are 
told,” And she o ec herself, revere We 
oi al of amazement minded, } her, thet her j 
rords.and gesture required expigsiation, 

‘You, will, be surp js seid, huryiedly ; 
“+ ppt, J, 9m, 9 Ghrigtion. st preach was a Spau- 
ish, lady pa ys how abhor the heathen j ge 
worship, at whi lam forced, PEPER, to 
be Present”. 
., “Then,’’ I oried,, eagerly, “go with, m rise 
JPM, can, Worship , As, your dia wa 

To stay herp, now,.ig death”, 
She hesitated for, » moment, 


. a 
, 


Twill trust yqu,” she said, Jt ys “But ip! 


“we.jase,time. Gomer,» 

mi She fuped,, ag she. spoke, and tity hhqiding the’ 
depp above, her head, ard, ® little in. edyance, 

Mided silently before, me, . ciel the, sid 
while I followed.as noigelessly, ,.,:.-., 

We passed, through » lofty, bat, ‘deserted jor 
idgr, traversed ong or,,two empty, rooms, ana 
Swiftly descending 9, few steps, came opt.on. pt t 
Jonding..op mbich,tyo doors opgned... Heme, she, 
co, » for iba with a hand, " ang pf,the: 

PRRs, 
vind But FoR hore not sold m4” he n, “with ? 
Aitile, hepitation, « What strange pty brought } + 
or here... LT amospre 1 may. trust, ops Thyt be 
your coming ig so, extraordinary — 

interrupted hey at onee,.end in, “a fon, rapid 
‘words, told my story, finishing, by, ppyings, Pp 
not look on meas) 4 qommop, rehber, .},am 
sehayned of mypelt, nowy when, F, think why it} Jemp 


Was, that I came, Bab: pelieve,.me,; it, was, not} 
sordid thirst of gain that.inc RM, oat ras 


the love of adventure, , You, iM & mPemtte may } fro 


not, and can hardly, un 


: the res of 8 a! vas * 


4 Pi si wen, 
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quickly, at her, 


11 Sil da aie daha ree 
of 1 ‘ was no ia self-assertion 
s, bu efi child affirming a 
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= i search of, the Holy 
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; ie apa la yak Reg ig isclosing a 


little 1 recess sn nat & Moment 


ah the lamp light. 
even ifcent th ‘an. had been 
ae i geperatas 
was, or w pure ¥ was its puts Iget I should be 
‘nooused of ni xuiggerating.’ it was def'in the rudest 

repeat its, ais nth antiquity, ‘and was 
surroun je Beh : “cireles of gems, 
each, gem, gui large, whi a's ‘fringe | of other 
gems, scores, ag it t were, strung gy dropped 
‘ftom: depsny as fe, held. it up | it Out 
of the centre of t inass, the eat 
Serer ea if If, the, orange ta blaz gr 
Nuket a with STREET lustre, like ‘some 


{mighty star. . 


‘« See, an said. | ei Te ts beautiful, isn tity” 
She held it up, for ‘a moment, then hurriedly 
lited it in Be “hosom, and closing the recess 
care ally, motioned for, me to follow. She passed 
through, & different’ doo from ¢ that by, which we 
he ‘entered, and i having carefully shut it behind 

het, ‘said : 

“ “We shal pean pow, bein the open. air, This 
corrid r a stair, hollowed i in the rock, 
twill cendyet uis to the canyon below. Our 
absence wi thot. discoy; for. some time, 
perhaps not before ‘day-br and. we shall be 
for away by, thi that, hour, You oo ‘told. me why 
ou came beh and. now y T must tell you, how I, 
apes 9 dapehiet of the race of ‘Montezuma, came to 


af which ie “gpoke, was. about 
pte ia, d enough for two 
POrsORS, o Walk abreast : it was, a parently, some 
ir hupdred feet ee By, the fa hah = of our 
urther en 

re ein ay hought * heard 
pay a8 _-* me yoridly thet bs home, coming 
m,the direction of. that yery doar I looked, 
She had tt turned, | ta me, at the 





‘Oh! yes,” she a “T gan, ‘and ‘ad ania 


same moment, nd. was pale. as. death. 
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“I fear we have been detected, and that 
the door is fastened,” she whispered. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she added, as we both hurried to the end of the 


passage, “ I hear recedi i t.”’ 
I tried the dodr. OW fe; B EQetiacec ‘af 
rock. 
“ There is one chance,” I said, quickly. "The ’ 
‘ by 6 Rete the sate OLY, gra AD 4 9REP> 
pn throu h the tunnel, to he 
whicli nded. Ae 
nd 

But that’s 3 the eat 0 aaee 
Haga ere hehe 
it i tp a ru ay 
mn ve zp Quic en "T @ Tope 


rt harud 








tay waa aol 
ka i il 
ere, 1 can 
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Ww 


20ais pom _o Ae teres ¥ ENP: MAG so Blgo 
nny it ieee it, IR donde (a 
pel, Jip. At Jagh,as i in, anayer 
to my frantic efforts,.,1., hen oP) 9x, Jaugh, of 
derision, * a laugh like that of , Mephistopheles, . 
a know that, lay ROL my, gomPRERION, 
cfulching my. arm, 99, Oy ee 
roy Aig ariys 8 It amnst, shave, sm 
ie tant, re slosed the, other., door... J 
bey A reseed better than.T thought... los 
filled Tato he segurity,1 sec.and. when T.left 
Py Toom, 9 traitor, = prem to betray me, Fhe 
road T would take was of course known there 
Pak other; apd we are hopelessly, logt.” 
Driygn wild by her look ef, agony, I rushed at 
the’ = aWith, the, strength, of #,dozen } 
ae in yain.., The only, reault was to 
2 a Seeing eRe maths b ae: cater 


pap Xo 


-| gould slie for van.” 


reason to think, for some time, that he suspected 
my change of faith; and now he has got his 
revenge. He would not have ventured to act 
pay nly, for I ay have appealed to the loyalty 

ny fedple, do d they have stood by 
me, believe even though they knew I had 
Peed a C) thé ola $ religion. Now, however, no one, 


7| ne cer ‘weakens wil} bagyane of how 


* Cannot we jake ur heard’ ‘by sn 
Are not. ane _sonptantly, passing, along, the 
sortidor withont?: ar 

Nol, He, Fill take, eare that, the rites, shall 
be celebrated in some, other, hall’ of. ‘Noxship,, for 
@ srery gueblo.tag.one; and. he will assign some 
plausible reason, for the change. , No one ever 
Passes.thjs door, pales, to fhe ie 9 amrARR; 
it lieg 3a, disused Pah the palags,.. He wil 
aise Ani By rr for, wy disapps naan tHe 

ill probably, gay. tpeit beni to Zpmi, & ira 
feidienent, of rT ape aie 
journey.to, ore Wetts, ia ey tary wi ton 
shuddss aeniPs, 54: 982, a of Bae 
starye—" 

uhere , Was, r “Tle § recess, with “a a ‘stone seat, 
dust, inside he, FONTAN.» ‘ae wes $0, visibly 
tottering, as she spoke, that I took t he art 
which bith " she, had ya Of hk ec faige 
CARTY, set it tily on. pate floor, en, hoe 
Mr ere 8 her, ont, 


few her syd said, 
nt 


i desis toget 
» Sh glenced..up,.qnickly, slapted to ber feet, 
MAY, AFM, Jooked, me midly, int © ies, 
andasid, “Can; yqu exer forgive mat But for 
wy, stoppipg. $9 pepure the jplismpan, you, at least 
gould share gat off safely... Qh! I have ap 
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Gossutt, Sexe, 187-221'ad ath ‘own 
George Cattermole. It is y, but 
moc Sema “and “best of all, I 
am rot ofteh atihoyed by thesting étrangers, who 
have the rae er to Pe a ented by thiy | 
family” cognomen. have to’ ‘write 
George ‘Henry rene “tales te if T ‘chose ‘to 
wai Acta kd, BY baptismal a ppettations “Bul T dd 
rob choose. Detallevad one’s Tel or sponsors, 
ty Of a forty; is “no ‘redidon ‘Why’ ‘their 

mn help, w , top it! 

“te Ka tits, hy undle, from whorl! T ‘gst 

Henry sts, say departed this’ life ' & 
rel years yond ‘att 'F got’ from hiit, Besides 
the name,’ prt . |  chiindery suit, ‘which’ ‘had 
dragged on ‘so long that if it éver were decided, 
it would have to. be in my favor, or that of ‘thé 
widow of’ one of ‘the former ‘claimants, for 
everybody else connected vith the case was dead 
and gone. * ” 

I felt ‘nefined | to Tet ‘the diusle bristineds go to 
the dogs, or the ‘lawyers, (whigh ig much the 
same, ) but when I learned that ‘it Was a widow, 
who presumed to keep’ up this. unjust battle, (for 
my rights are plain as a pike-staff to any person 
be eth hewn ) f @ctermined to pérse- 

the’ t#uth'is,°T hinte’ Widows ; have 
done’ so alf’‘my HfeS “and T ‘do not mean 6 
change at thid late Gate. ‘Te'T’ have virtue it 
is consistency! “My step-mother was somebody’! 8 
widow, before she became iny father’s, and ‘I 
have no doubt, that, if death had not called for 
her, within six months after my parent’s decease, 
she would have been somebody else’s widow 
before the year was out. Once let a woman get 


,vow 


the habit of being a widow, and she'lean ho/ 


more relinquish it, than a natal an his- 
taste for human flesh. 


I am middle-aged man, 9, sata man, 8} 


commonplace man, in so much. that I have slight 
opinion of poetry and-tomanée: I'am exceed- 
ingly shrewd, and far-sighted; ‘little irritable, 
when people will stupidly, cling to erroneous 
views, after my ‘pointing out.,.their errors; but 
otherwise amiable, azidieasy-torlive'with ; though 
I am neither to be cajoled mdf driven. 

I note these facts, because I like to see how 
they look, in black and white, though this little 
volume, in which I have a -habit-oevasionally of 


jotting aa my opinions’ aiid’ ’felings, is not } 


r te 
i. bas Poasodlev 


ar he tauaid 
ead ly Tagaii 


{ W084 


vit ») bobrr 


Ju eng Gall 


Ma MERE RA, eg nga 


Ly. dy stosis * 3 Peaxx’ Tee. PEM EDICT. 
oes 


wad, 


intend fe ide? lela of any other n; 
bat no mie to pérgeive ss aia aed 
impat ne Ak ntemplate | my good qualities, 
an t failing as I may possess. 

‘OE dim sn" P ion of ‘what 1 may be considered 
amp le means, ie remains a bachelor, as I 
am hab es T’have been: wise enough to do; 
anid "wher hc, fe ancery suit is decided in 
my favor, i it must be copa or later, ) I shall 
te “Very w thy. I @0"ndt ‘crave riches, but I 
know ‘that, int ‘my aida that ‘fortune ‘will “be 
properly’ ministered, and ‘put to good uses, 
‘which could never bé ihe’ dase, if it fell into the 
contol of any ‘widow, who éver wore ‘bombazine 
and ‘Wéluded the | ‘weaker members of ‘my sex, by 
an artful’ inilahicholy. 

Last! Winter, the business ‘occupied me a great 
deal, and wveivea bo much Worry ‘of all sorts, 
ewe i Health‘ Yéally ‘duifeted, so when summer 

 edtdblished wayaelt ii’ this’ quiét neigh- 
tiFabod: which trick ‘my fancy, While’ “making 
w litlié tour thitough New ‘Erigland.  ' 

'f founda" robmiy} “wellbailt bottags, to let 
furnished, on réssbniable ‘tetms; and I took it, 
The woman, left in charge of the house, is an 
ekéellént’ dovk her hisbanid ‘cultivates the gar- 
den, which stpplies mid ‘with’ fresh “vegetables ; 
he ‘dio inflks thd cow, that affords me good 
cream and butter.’ All’ other éssential details 
are managed By iy faithful bld ‘servant, Ferguson, 
Who has’ been in ny employment for many years. 
With ‘shost people; Ferguson would be presuming, 
for he is very fond of having his own way, but 
he knows that with me this is impossible, and so 
he submits accordingly. 

ihe village of Gosset, a quaint, sleepy place, 
is only a quarter of a mile distant, so that I get 
miyléttérs," ih tlie morning, in good season ; and 
New York is not, 99 far off, but what I can 
receive ‘my daily paper, comparatively early. 
My study is a bight, pleasant room; and the 
view from my verandah is réally Very pretty: a 
} landscape of meadows and. rolling.-hills, and » 
river in the middle distance; quiet, cultivated 
scenery of the kind #well-regulated ‘mind enjoys. 
I do not like overgrown mountains, and prepos- 
terous cataracts, such; ag, many foolish, excitable 
people rush to see: ty ever Nature can be 
exaggerated. ‘ 

I have led a very > tlieed life here, but it suits 
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me... Ferguson and Iagreed: that I needed 
complete repose. . In, many, ways, Feriguson. is a, 
map, of, judgment, unusually. 90 , ud yee 
good guidance. I haye, even, Pee: 
country, habit, of, diping, gary s,, 


doubtfyl about, trying this, but ent 
had jan uncle, who lived ;to. ninety, daha 
haying chosen this plan along in middle life. As a 

rale, [sit mp late; but herg I, heve fallen into the } befo 
ete he 


hahit.96 netizing to. nenb ToUher,, FBT, 


up., wanted 
3 but this, of cov 


used. to come MP 5 now, and, then, 

game, of chess; but though L played ah 
he never, could lose, witho ng | is , temper 
af, (the, same time 5 y and me he went § 86 for a8, 
to hint that it was. L, not, f, rho app 
infirm,,in thet way, ] felt, it was due to py 
dignity to, end, that recreation, 

The Jawyer used to.come too., HH was rather 
agreeable fellow, butfrothy. ‘That man, even 
after my, laboriously going over the details of m 
changery, suit, could neyer be brought t to see 
my, glaim was certain, to, succeed | A, éreature 80 
obtuse naturally soon became insuppo toa 
calm, Well poised mind, capable | of reneiing both, 
sides.of a subject... 

» Lhd to give up the clergyman, for! dispovared 
that his views were far from, orthodox, and though 
Lam a libera] man, I eannot support any approach 
toyheresy, and, Lam sorry to sey, that, Mr, Cum. 
mings, opinion in, regard to, many ‘theological, 
points, were, far. from, being ag sound, ag they 
ought to haye been, in one of his cloth... 

Two, or.three other, persons, whose, society. I 
consented to cultivate, proyed equally unsatisfnc- 
tory z,long, years, spent jn, a retired , place, are 
apt. to, make men opinionated and stubborn... So,. 
gradually, it came about, that my visitors dropped 
off, one after one; and 1. miss, them the. less,, 
because. “Ferguson plays a really, good game of 
chess, though he has never but once succeeded-in: 
defeating me, and: then the thing happened as. he 
very justly observed, from..my, haying ; my head 
ecoupied that evening. with. lettens had received, 

Aveust 15.--+I;find that more than. six, weeks 
have elapsed since | have jotted down any records, 
or impressions, in this little beek; ,hut:es,it was, 
never! intended: for. regular, diary, I am) not 
obliged to feel that I have neglegted to carry, out, 
© fixedipurpane—yhich would:ha.s most unbpard 
SAG SAT DN, a ere, oF aa, 
matter, 


Iwan. shemnt, for ten, days, and, a sateeent 


day, 


1 pany 





about a week since, . Some business connected 
with the suit took’ me to town., R! was not Mt 


cel te do ¢ this ; for 
am ourney, ‘and even 
t that it was unp I 
‘him, Dat and | after that, e Suile 
is; silence, but ‘the ‘Very ‘hight 
we, ¥ start, phi oo developed 
a As sae Fight foot, t an kee terribly, 
He etme 80 ] penitent, over having presumed to set 
his opir en, up, ‘opposition to mine, that he 
accomp any. me, in’ spite of his Jameness; ; 
, I could not permit ; his pre- 
sumptio ep had been his fault, the rheumatism was 
his. m ortune. So I went, without him, end 
oddly enough his foot had got. well, just as I had 
sent oh wo! » that I should be back on a certain 
on to join 
Perel Tie eet Rayos had re- 
ceived my unication, fter sealing his epistle; 
but he page send a plein order ae T might see 
what his intentio 

I yas very ane fa purge oe piece of news, 
which “Ferguson, , gave me, The cottage, that 
stands next to mine, and which. had been empty 
all summer, was let : .worst of all, toa widow. 

“She's named Mrs. ‘Jefferson, ; ssid Ferguson, 
“and, she have with her a ‘ 

li interrupted oe : 

het x me hear no more,” I aid, “and let, it be 
distinotly understood, that, ‘between my. house 
and that, no communication must, take place,” 

* as ‘There wouldn’ t, through mé,” said Ferguson, 
‘for they’ re, all, Women, and Xa ruthir go.into a 
hornet’s nest,’ 

I knew he: spoke the heath,” for ‘Ferguson 
carried his dislike to, 8 and hig, suspicions of, the 
sex, far , ‘peyond what.is reasonable; and I have 
pointed out to, him quently, that ‘all women 
are, not, Widows... But he entrenches himself i in 
the assertion, “4 ‘that, they, will be, sometimes, if 


ee an 


reprovec 
tok Li 


MOU af 


they can manage it, by hook or by crook ;” and 


the horrible possibilities involved in this sweeping 
condemnation, always fill. me.with such painful 
food for thought, that.] Linyarjably quit the srhipet 

The next day, as.1 was standing,at the gate, I 
saw & stout, motherly-looking,, elderly. ‘Woman 
pass., She did not wear weeds, was, not even in 
mourning, 80 ,1,;felt, somewhat, surprised, when 
Ferguson, who, had just come rom the post office, 
whispered to me; 5.5, bel 
_:tt That is our new, neighbor, air. 
_.(t What's that to us?’ returned I, sternly. 

* Ferguson ‘felt the reproof, bowed, and went, his 
(} WAY~: 

Te ten tenes X vee, abd eek tile, bat. 





ane 





“ea! Vado adobe hat E: Av ok! 





hejvougos, aeouti re {ur 994 
eat ce a aha 


+ od be mii by, nee 
— ua of ae’ Ya eaogqo : ye MOLI QIS if 
* state 


ie, at only th EP 4h si w, 3 3a, aah th 
a the ma a ie itis rier 
( ry ef nod 


f 

eter ow OW, 
to 

a ie a bara oft Hontiomecd 

ter Cake gece alg 
ot ‘ aA MBOTGO uy i101 

meat ; ha Anto eee oJ cal 

t 20, ald) tnx Bis 


ft wll 
a iss Re thea htg Ford 
eet ah 
arto edb 2 oEe: es syne yd +! 
bad gat m 


ok i” Tow min so 
tong si sad beds, ¢, 
he B OF stiri ait sale hi > fas enbr- 
ai ing: Belen th By ten toad 
and ng him “wu 12 Dy ag he rush 18 bi cha ie 
Part mlaorifit at sTOLS he vai 
on very qo" same eel 
;, ght ver M08 ig 
pares rt shige St ‘counts cxn an ‘set 
forth: 95 & of ie next. Ouse. T 
wate Prd inten ty up the’ Lie 
I sesblla nk Sa ee 7 pase ived & a femal a 
seated thereon, ‘ith her jul to 
ee Waar sail € bri to ie atten- 
Aaa She elrea”” ‘TwaW it was not the wher of 
those « abahdoned qu “ a Hea LER estes com-" 
eens bf’ But '&’se ? from he i de ‘rtdently § 66 
mi tothe ta ya teak! thas 2 pert hat to 
ish sud Di exactly thé ‘sort “of 
ade should ted ad widtbw't8' Uhodse ;: 
fora’ mestic. “i Woman” T add, &Y We? 
sire to see Your mistress, Ta ya Caltatineta 
r live next door.’ y have enc vba? ‘long’ eholigh,! 
the enormities of t ose a ful pin ice 
here ‘for the* exp I 
r ‘ih a’ Mid inbh, 2 patient’ 
Gout pdt’ HaxEnaL: ‘thie! Wotan’ iia Hib 
aha Wits pititts Prtbrr dikdl T thitite atruggttig’ 
with-a 1adgh—0a eto Ble Wt th ata, 
 vbi8e dhittedt' 86m thie patfor :” wees 
We fllia’ haw! tre Wigs te geols 0 war 
‘And Witough'th Wrehdh Wwitttow: stepped!) 
ry “Young! Tadly, "BH" have bhett twat: oi" 
atic Wad draddddl fh White” ne Wild” a8 pretty 
and graceful a lady, as it had eve? béen' ny lot td 
look at, I lifted nly "Hat, in” 2 “Tittte ‘conifasion. 
She bow and ‘guint id » Wath it Sduring { 
expression. re 
“Ma'am,” said the lady’s wel, ' « Pe the 
gebtleniin? Hott text’ Boo” 1 








tie ‘ady ra a ithe w “Gidrming 
| ner ‘Sil hath say tit” ° 
WOb, ME. Ve alg Of-yoti to vortie! 
‘ u fir he tite fT 
ae of i EadGjiloes ied already 
oe fant bb Wey sot’? [PUnave 
a atid tHé'caf Whippet arid We 
hs Pree ODEO ME tis 
na st we pear ‘ 
"t tobe; 
A Wat dds ta semtaane 
ats Ct FO dite Vey g6o8 1 "r 
Rone coe th Yok hi pe and 
y6 itis *atrufit inthis bigti.’* 
Boas eHS GHielt!” Witit’e WORE! Tt 
4 Wind $e ‘you’ tb "Gail "1 You would; 


ya ne 
ata ‘this pret 


obktitg way you 


pute phate t fide Cee ri ‘ARE It Waid 0 


ott of ye you eo cothe. ‘atter the wt, 
hare’ in trea’ ‘Ainiodt Shy Bthier tite Wola 
have v2 itt Pe hd Wed ow di sadls 
“Keler this, “how dodld’ F spent Send ottia 
‘which had » he He PT dbdladel"ts18e “her 
S stip eal ad’ Soinid Merely to’ tinké“ Visit. 
It ook’ the i oie bardtea » "ale "sit® down 
oppo posite me. b tiktallbdk ibe tint mebiitime, 

ad. disappeated.” fh “Ave infitited, “we "Wete 
conversing, in thé’ init“ Heidt ‘fhabiibrl!'' Ws a! 
rule, so do" Tot. th be "easily ;’ it is 
against ‘my principles?! Bue’ Alt ‘rules have’ their 
exceptions. This was a case in point” ‘No'rian, 
worthy the hati; WHIP ve bee dala bt stiff in 
the pi Hide OP CHAE tatty? 21 tO aw 

a, dle Whe" thee “shies "ind - we Wo had 

ihe’ thiithé# The quiet. ‘Bie “iti! ot Deu well. 
i “had ad bubinésd Wotties! “They! did@tiot 
walit itiudlt' ‘soeidty, Bit! a! Hei ghBor "Gr" 80° was! 
very welootit. ” 1 ee elie Sf to’ my- 
self,’ tat this isn’t CHU Widews finttist de woine 
young telative, "aMae? Hebione ge! of bo! 

Welt We his delightfal contrersationofiwetty 

nifriuted.” Tt’ Waa’ ketonishitig! how quickly” she’ 


|} disdovered” ity “tastes! dni! ‘how “ately of them 


hipipetiéa tO'Bd Ker own.’ 
TRH tHe lady! Wwhoth "T-tidd “mietye ‘tow days 
Before; made her appearance, and Twas presented. 
‘eM yeouatet Mite. Jetfersoti,” ‘sail tis'graceful 
crédtute, it tuich's pretty, childish way.” “Cousin, 
Mv.” Catterhitie ‘hae! Bedi ‘good etiough’ to come 
del” dee ‘ts \"ftl ‘spHW' of ‘the ‘wwfal odtiduet of ‘all 
yout HERS beast,” | Tait it’ gibeotabers ‘Thank 
Wit, do“thittk ‘ima of es! 
hot Te that fe than, fr this homptble 
“rébeption,’® Thaelnes vad | 
Copied” MiB! “yebretson! ide somb’ pleasant 
wotds, ‘and aftet #'few momietit’s “eHat, excused 
herself. ‘The proprietor of the housé’* was 
waitiig’to 660 het’ shelnaia! “ Truse-to gor” | 





hh - ee Ff Ga ~ =|. 


at ethene a te ee a 





AR dx tt ti wot bs" ROT E480 O'R" 





Why: shoulé you eth ‘witb hide aaekeeP 
the-yourig ladys?" bomiwe! | cetu0s TO .yown 


+ Timi ide ere pane tot tac tp it titted) ° 


Miss" ab of onodelb base Litdertias 


Then I stopped; fedlifig wiittle aWktilra!” °"'" 

cat a He : es, 1 eoowhidt a Tedthet! 
lead I Hert) 1 to "tant a 
name,” she laughed, soho: 
«Til ede £0480 ote nie Cb! plwA 
you won't Wate intel dé promisee” Ot.” Meet)! 
teriiold, iit Mie: shiidWY’ 1 Wn che*sohetant’ 

ih that dreadful Mah oetP'SaRT Bie wes Rew hE 
ry _Wwe'cah Tlbve the Hallet tie ta Wye 
Say we out. "Ah? ’prediivey® <“od"sion wot od 

Refusal was out of the question! 1 fell, se 
stinctively; that? thobglt''’ ; sie ‘Hild bee 
forbed fiito thid Baisuld bouton! ft’ Yew 6 the 
attempt to defraud me of my rights,’°Y sala WHat" 
Tobuld, “T'fedr kt Y'¥polke’ with tin 1hebherency 
unusual’ with te)’ bit’ the ‘sitidtibn! Wile woe k- is 
pected, so eorPasitigy that I Hota a seit Ukcuenbé.” 
T weit to thks any Tea "Sith Weta” 
not petinit it:'” ai ti ofxood Daa—wobiw a 

“If you gé, rchdttda fan i a 
said ‘Sit down Wilt Tet nb ‘tel You alt abdut'it’s 
—it will be a great relief! Oh, whet 1°Héattt" 
your niimié; ‘aia fouiftl elif’ We werd netghbots, 1 
was'int ‘such @ fright?" But’ You ma ‘ton’t Mate" ine” 
quite!’ Néw, Gs’ you ro" "Oe! 

‘ To" insist’ on’ leaving would ‘Have ‘Béen iit"dhde’ 
undignified tind? rad’; treat Chiat iW 86 "eibotii 
stihioe ant I’evér the oie dH the ‘othe! “Pata ait” 
down: “We talidd Hr Tong tie! Wei TW iit! 
away, it Beenied td me’T had KHSWh Net for yen 

She had married Mr. Smith, while v yo nung 3 
she was tivelity-igtit ow: Pe put,” der Vola hh P| 
“did not look her age.” ‘Smith was ‘tly” yea 
older than herself” “*ffé naa’ ‘peen gf ‘and 
kindiiess itself,” ake ‘declared. Oke Wheu He diea, 
she felt as! dotitdty a8 % Boot dHitd, lost tia’ wea” 

‘yp ‘Knew’ 90 “Tittle? ‘OP Me” Wota, Ke ata,” 
piteously!’'# J shall never, her $e tae 
care of aiyself : "Tin apou’ cheatithe’) “Wan 
could 'T refase the ayiig’s rH bf thé mah whi’ 
hnit ‘adobe “it! ‘for ‘hie haalt?” Pvwta hot4you" 
feel thit a’ you! Heel! thot ‘spel 2 wee fe tn" 
yout thes’? “Oy y6d ate gibe RAM KiHE; Your 
intuitions ‘wre 86 ‘quid’ has 70 "paul! reli! 
bor ah ata glanoc 1 thkink ‘Youd, ol I that 
you we si > hey edo nil 

Then'sKe tora ‘me ‘that hehe ‘ekdoted' t’sofétin’’ on 
promise frotti her, to-go’ otf With the ‘built’? tt Had’ 
always Béen’ a painfut “ante Woitt? be slit secret, 
more difficult now. exondiah to otaew 

+ #6 Jaredagar tb "BS fighting’ b HHdhd,” “the } 


“ae a eee beh frienlé, ‘bart We 


2 


3 sue i doniftdelie! in 





ole 


mT fiat “We ‘ard we “aliteddy ,”" ‘said? 5 
om sone aaw iuilt i Jaotettib zit 
ee a ate any by ® tan HRB? 
mt on ‘tb ‘th “ordinary thinker, “this 
stidtden “thy” gerierdl "prindipley"'of" 
aabtion sight ‘have ‘apipetied ah Wevinsitténdy, it’ 
willndt so! !'Sife Hild sid Henly YT fey ‘without! 
" vaiityy Wade “thike Fads profound! judge ot" 
chitehihet }° bite vend Hers 6) quieky: “that 
lew ne (RGrOUpHy’ AS if ou’ be quatiitaed” 
hat déted’ yediy' bad!” 1 knéw ‘that’ ft ‘spite ‘be 
niet Beihg’a wittow, ih's val the! ard position’ 
sa WRIdh “Her” itetinhs ota cotitinias” Had? 
placed Her, ‘ai Ww il d ‘tinbeent! ab ‘*” 
atie” hai { oo YT Aqooy 

"T told ‘tet ob Tyoia" nie, tod “tht as aoe" 
Weeks thotS would Gertaliily kee’ the otise hee 
in fily ‘AdOr, it Wild Hoe Wr met chieriall piiefnthiee’ 

ot gt and | She ‘tt ‘thanked ue wi are th’ 
gee’ we sbearesh thitik’ oer it ve wn 
«wie Will ever’ Speak df il) “When” the” tmatter 
is-Uedided, f bHalt’ Be Me fist to Sorigratilute yott: 
ah, you'beHibve etiat!'as you hott? 

ny dia, and ¥ edi BO, andl we ‘Were’ friends 1? 
pid i "EHGK the! tinie' paleedl 86 qilidiay's Pw! 
dtd for diners "Wha Ft or! Wad ‘rate eHbiae 
|i” etna Bit be shw, by my ‘tee, that ‘T° 
3 wal “in "iis Lidbd #0" airs on his art, aint’ ‘te! 
stibaiied ‘his fit-hiitior.’ 

“Poin ney, myth chide} With my? sett 
grew rapidly,” f'tivided them often)’ Mis: Sinith’ 
SHE! toek GPMMea? ARE Aedvd! God Stina 
inerédged ily Keapeet for” her’ thin til gifts "and 
the attledw ‘creiture’s —— of my hitetlect’ 
‘and judgment was ‘pretty to see." 

Rat ‘whe Aha! sbine’ segret wae T ‘perceived. 
At last Mts’ Felferson ‘old ‘me what it was. "_y 
datbtit cdusihi ‘was th love with her; she aid not 
wait ‘to tarry’ Tim. ' Bat she had ‘Buch a ‘dread’ 
of! divihg ‘pain! tat, though’ Her” good Betige tora’ 
her she ought tb in iio hin ‘thete Was’ no hope,” 
neP tenet hédtt cduild tot’ bear’ to dé? the Blow. 

Wed Mrs!) Jefferson ‘thentioned his ‘name; 
Arthur Gerald, I fied it. Tt hhew tle 
youtig min fdx'd hihdsome, Pécktess ‘fellow; frdm 
wiih this 16very, ‘pure-woured Whthilliy dtfytiety’ 
be sived: TT akebed hit’ nid atid Mrs! ‘Jefferson: 
implored ine "ty aifet! Her “edtbitws °* Anite" hha 

‘pina RS slat; ANd 
mig yr? tO Much ‘hs HPP 

“urs > Sait discovered that f knew her 

Wa ag a a Tile troubled at. first ; but 
reg a) i hs owned herself. if glad. 
ave Yd wii 


ap me,” she’ ‘aid, é + You wi ‘be 


my gui rg 
Ae tie the whole! ‘story.’ She had never 
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lowed: him. | ‘Theman, Who Won her heart, must 
be far different ! Arthur was too young. , Uf she, 


eyer married again, 

thing, her hisband mathe ol 
a, man of firm will, yet, good, ws 

Whom she could rely, 

approve of second, marriages, 9g a sale Habe; 
were ever led to. contract one,, her helplessness, , 
her ignorance of the wopld, her need. of » friend ; 
and, guide, would, be her, principal inducement. 

, From the day that Ferguson Jearned of my, 9¢- | 
quaintance with, my, neighbors, there was a: great ; 
change in him... He developed evil traits of har 
agter, which even, » With, my ability to penetrate 
people down to the very core, had never 
syapected in him,, Or, rathen, ag, Mrp. Sith 
seid, when my, annoyance, chanced to become,’ 
knoym to. ber, it was more, probable that I had | 
allowed, my: kind ; feelings . to \oyerpomer..my, 
hate and as I reviewed the past, L gould | 
Pepeeive that this had often beem the case. -| .. 

At first Fergusqn ventured upon insinuations , 
and sneers....I put, those down, with P. BtgMAY. 3 
hand. ‘Then \he, took, refuge,, sometimes, ip 
crossness, sometimes, in melancholy : in either 
phase, he was, unendurable,.He, heeame. 9.4 
insanely wrong-headed, and wrong-hearted, that | 
he ,constituted himself 9, spy, upon, the next. 
house, and was always hoping, tq find out, some 
mystery. He learned that _Mrs, Smith received. 
many letters, and wrote a ood, many, in, return. 
He got hold of Mr. Gerald's name from the Post: 
mistress, and when I condescended to explain } 
the matter to him, he. presumed to .expross. 

unbelief, st least, by.lopks and manner, for hej blin 
did not venture to open. h 

One night, when I inyit the ladies to come 
and have tea with me, e pretended ‘to, he ill, 
and went to bed, foduct, there was no end, to: 
what, I endured. Finally,,I became convinced, 
that Mrs, Smith was right in | her epinion, that to, 
keep § @ servant too long was 9 mistake, 

SRrremse 10, —The weeks have gone, very; 
quickly ; to employ Annie Smith’s pretty ahnene 
« they have fled like a.dream,”’, 

I. aye, discharged Fergueon, and have, on, a, 
new man, whom Mrs. Jefferson could recommend | 
highly, , He, pleases mey.and.is pager to do so, . 

.,Ferguson’s conduct, at the lest, was abominable, 
About two weeks since, he came -into, my. study,. 
one morning, and. poursd, out. 9 wonderful. 
discovery he had made, He talked so fast, that I 
epuld not interrupt, him for some time, and when | 
I did, ordering, him to be silent, he stood before | 
me, in open rebellion, and insisted on finishing | 
his slanderous tale. 

The woman Julia had just left him; she had 


i)| dy 


t 


; }untruthful and 


quarrelled, with; her mistress, and was. going 
‘away. Of course I learned, afterwands, that she 
had. been, having. been found. to be 
onest. But she declared that 
4 she aoe, her own. coord ;.ghe yowed 
j thas, her , mistress had. flown ,into,.«, passion, 
bepauge,@ pew gown did not fit,.and hed boxed 
her, gars... ulia, anid, shat she hod listened often, 
ond, heard the, tw9 cousins, diggyes their. plans. 
Tf, Mra, ,Bmith won the. suit, she meant to marry 
Arthur, Gerald, If 1 wonthe suits she intended 
$3. PRT pir bnennen Slee 40 Rove, She had 
come to the cottage to live, knowing that I would 
be her ‘neighbor, meaning, to, whepalle and 
deceive me. fe ieonp of 

All this, as I said, was poured aut, ith a 
fiendish, eagerness and. pei whieh my com- 
mands did pot stops... 4, 

41, expect 4M: Jope,,ame my .plece,” ,eried 
Ferguson, pretending to, sob, croepdile, that he 
was),....: Bat Tye told; I wasn't going to siand 
by,,and gay, nothing, and. gee you, hamboozled by 
a widow—and bamboozle it is—and you, that 
LPR 5 Pyare, that: body, may. wind, you 
round their pneats emneay times9, day, and you 
not know itl)’, 

1 set ithe. words, Joma, *8, r record of the 
extent, tg Whieh human. ingratitude can go, as a 
proof too of the ‘invincible, stupidity, of, an 
} ignorant man. . That miserable, traitor, after all 
these years of daily, opportunity, of studying my 

character, after the numberless . proofs. be had 
had of my perspicacity,, my. unerring judgment, 
my, ny ial AFAR Pe could TRAE 80 utterly 


He. was. an idiot, ‘not, worth, even po I 
, galmly : nw uw F 
; « Fergneon, you are digeharged,” 


ron 
” 


<I expected, it, sir,” he ried, with more 


eropodile sobs._; ‘| But I’ve done my, duty !,, Sir, 
You're, Sgoin’ to. destruction—no,, destruction 


“f has,gome to you,.in the shape, of a widder!” 


After that,.of, course,.I was. obliged to say 
that, if, hes did not leave; the, -house, in, ten 
3 minutes, T should send, to the village, and have 
him placed within the iron grip of the law. 

-Aly ,the, meanness, the basengss of human 
nature, in general, ameng high and low, is 
indeed 4 melancholy spectacle! As gentle Annie 
Smith observed ; it is well that, ‘‘ here and there, 
@ man stands up aboye bis follows, 9 monument 
of Wisdom, a lighthouse, of justice, and modera- 
tion, to, cast his benefieient gleams aaron, the 
waste of darkness!” © 

Those, mere ber. xery, yorde—rh, rie them, 
because they are ap rerty, of preservation. 5... 

Szrrempen 27.—This date is. 80 important, 
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thiat’I desire to record:it, though it is, riot. likely 
ever to fade fromimy:mind. A wish alse to:note 
some'of the events:of: this day, while. they have 
the’ beautiful gloss of freshinessi upon them; what 
Annie sweetly'termed, “‘the golden radiance of 
fruition—the: heavenly halo of! fulfilment.)’; . : 

We haveknown, for a week) past, that. any 
hour might bring news of the elosing of our case, 
I had thought of going'to town, but Mrs. Smith 
(it seems: strange now to write. that; name), 
persuaded! me to remain; as: fayor-te her. ...She 
should feel restless and anxious. ‘‘She had iq 
présentiment,’? she | said, ‘+ that. the, decision 
would ‘be given. in :her favor }/ and jif it; should, 
and [ not there to assure her of | we aetoreiman 
she should die outright.’ 

ii lckaielenhatletamibainde, tune 
disappointment for me, Buti it! would ; have 
been bad::taste: to say se, at this juncture,,.so I 
held-my peace, and arate to we up my 
journey. ° 

I sk daldlalsie. met ‘that the case 
would. ‘be, decided to-morrow, Friday,, which is 
always» my Jucky day;/and [.fmeely confess.that 
Tam not too stubborn: to. hold jfaith in, presenti- 
ments, As Annie, justly. says, ‘4 We,/are) sur- 
tounded ‘by mystery: the ‘wise: man, woqranians 
this and bows his,head,”? ...;.,,:/ 

I wont out: to walk, earlier than —s I met 
my servant, in the hallyaud as he told ;me, he 
had not yet been to the post, I decided to stroll 
in’ that: direction, )}, Just: at. the, turn ;of the 
road; beyond Annie Smith's: house, I met Anni 
herself, laws 

‘‘T am earlier even than you,” she said. “, 
have been to the village, to mail some letters. I 
found all this heap of papers and marie 
There are two or three for you. I thought I 
would act postman for your benefit.’’. . ., 

She tried to speak lightly, to smile; but she 
was pale and agitated ; and’ Isaw:that she had 
been crying. 

“You are troubled,” 1 said. .4Ahy you 
cannot deceive me! . What, what has-appened ?” 

“You see “everything,” ‘she cried. “tells I 
will tell you. Come to the house with me.’ 

We entered her gate. But instead-of going to 
the house, we’ ‘sat down’ in hy vi arbor, in the 
garden. ant 

“Tell me,” I py “ what iti is. ” Your ‘trouble 
is mine?’ 

Impulsively she) put, Res hand in mine. I 
would not let her withdraw, rit, though she tried, 
blushing beautifully. 

“I will tell “you,” she sald, ‘after @ little 
entreaty on my,part. ‘I. haye followed your 


advice. I have written to Arthur.Gerald, that 
Vou. LXXVIIT.—9. 











I will never see. him, again, until, he, promises to 
regard me as.a friend,’ 

But satisfactory as was this news, it troubled 
meito think, that doing, 90, wise .q, thing could 
make her suffer. 

‘ Annie’), I) said ;,1 harp for B good while 
called; her. by: hen Christian name; she sweetly 
declared that Mrs. sounded so.eold.on the lips of 
aifviend 5. Annie, it is not, pogsible, that you 
have. mistaken, your, own inalingarsthat you did 
cane for this young man—-’’, 

4§ You know. 1.did not,” she. ieremiad It 
is not that... [ am not thinking of him!, I—I— 
the truth is I pone made up, my mind to go 
away.” 

‘Go away,?”’ pedo , 

She stifled,a, sob,:-and replied in a yoice, which 
she tried vainly to render ¢omposed ; 

“T must. It will be better! Do not ask my 
reasons. |, Do, not !?’,, 

“T have.no right,” 
words,...., 

‘No right f’ ) she onteinuhis “Qh t ‘every 
right.,..Ah, what aml saying? Let. me go. 
am, not myself, this morning... Later, we will talk! 
Yes, 1 must, leave this heavenly place of rest— 
leave you!” 

She hid, ber face in her hands, and sobbed 
aloud. . I read her secret—she loved me!,.She 
did..not;.know. that, her affection, was, returned, 
and. she feared to,,linger! I did love her. And 
now, the moment had arrived, when, in justice to 
both, I must tell her, se. 

_otNot, leave,me,.Annie,”..I said, stealing ~_ 
arm about her waist; and drawing her head 
down upon my shoulder. ‘ Will you accept my 
heart, and share my name? Dear girl, will you 


I said, wounded by. her 


be Mrs. Cattermole ?”’ 


Her frame shook convulsively. She laughed, 
she wept, she was hysterical. Under the cireum- 
stances such weakness gould be exoused. 

“Tt’s—it’s only that: ID am'so happy,” sh 
murmured,’and' then wépt herself’ quiet ‘in — 
embrace. 

We had a long, Ulissful howr together, then we 
went to find Mrs, Jefferson, and {61d her what 
had happened, She rejoiced. with us, you may 
be sure. 

Towards dintiér ‘tfinie, 1 took my leave, I had’ 
got to the gate, yy, Annie came running. sfter- 
me, holding ppisome. newspapers. 

“We had forgotten these!” she said. As 3 
took them, a letter fell out, from under the band 
of one of the journals, “ Why, I -hadn’t. seen. 
that!” she cried. “2 might have lost it. How 


careless .of the old Doatmalatrenn not to gay it 
was there !’’ 
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Ag I picked up the. epistle,'I saw that it bore, 
at the top of the capahees. the eran sith of 
my solicitors. 

vac Bousethinty eBiont tha walt,” [said ‘I trast 
it is not to drag on, longer!’ 

‘ She begged tue to open it, Ti aia 80: The 
decision had been given in id favor. Iwas 
fairly a millionaire! 

‘I suppose I grew: pale. a cried ' out ‘in 
terror. I put the letter in her hand,’end leaned 
against the gate; it was @ué to my dignity not 
to be overpowered ; I struggléd, and I succeeded. 

“Oh, you have won!” she éxolaimed. *« Joy4 
joy! You have won.” 

I put my arm about her again. 

“We have won, you mean!’" I said. 

Again she sheltered hér face on my breast. 
Presently, she looked *P, ‘and said, auiarannipiings 
half-orying! 

** How glad I am we "tia nothing: about’ the 
letter, until—until you had made ‘mie so happy ! 
I should have been ashamed then to accept you! 
Now I'll tell you @ secret P If I had won, I 
meant, unless you would share the fortune with 
me, to run @way and hide where you could 
never find me, and make you! ‘aecept the ona " 

Dear, artless child ! 

* Bat now,’ I said; « we ‘shall’ ran eway to- 
gether.” 

' She began to tremble, and to sob; but she said: 

*+It'siit’s only I was hiking had been 80 
afraid) you did ‘not love me—and—and ‘I’m: 80 
happy.” She ran away’ ds ‘she’! spoke! She 
tieeded, she said, ‘to compose ‘herself a little. 


Wien I: got home, Thomas;:my man, met me in 
great confusions, A telegram had come for me, 
the ‘night before, and he was suffering so terribly 
with toothache; ‘that :he forgot: to give it to me. 
It was the first news my lawyers had sent; but I 
did. not.reprove.Tliomas for his neglect. It was 
pleasant that-everything had happened, as. it did ; 
Annie will always like to remember that she 
promised to be my wife ; ‘before we knew whether 
she;:or lj:would bring’ the fortune; and to. her 
delicate; sensitive nature the pleasure will be 
greaty. : 

eNors sy tae Eprron/—Three weeks later, the 
widow’ married ‘Mr. Gattermole. Nine months 
after, she! buried ‘him. 

The doctor had declared, that, unless Mr. Cat- 
termole renounced turtle soup:and port, the gout 
would attack his heart, and carry him:off within 
a yéar. ‘Mr. Cattermole was not a man to'relin- 
quish ‘his opinions) ‘He knéw-his own constitu- 
tion, and he knew that turtle soup agreed with 
him, and ‘that, ‘among wines, "port was exactly 
what he required ; and his wife was ceftain, as 
she ‘always was, that her husband must be right. 
She approved of his resolve'to eat: turtle daily, 
and drink a bottle of port daily; for three months, 
' 3 just to prove to the physicians that he understood 
his own constitution, as they could not. He 
‘} éatridd out his resolution; and ‘his name, inscribed 
in gold ‘letters on & marble tombstone, was the 
result. 

‘Within a twelvemonth, after her irreparable 
Wiss} ‘the: inconsolable: widow married, Arthur 





Gerald. 
Gi 
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BY EDYTH KIRKWOOD. 


dmiendiinds| 


So you noticed that chain of chestnut hair, 
Linked together,with yellow gold, 

That I have so tenderly cherished there | 
In my Indian cabinet old? = 


That drawer has beeri fastened for many years, 

~ And now as I turn the key againg ) 5 
My eyes are blinded with sudden tears, 
And my heart has « throb of pair.” 


But T want you to sep ¢ curious case. - t 
Of sandal-wood with a'guaint design— 

There's nothing inside but a picttired fice, 
Shall I show enn hace wan: 


The fastening here is gold at nd pearl, 
You see, at my touch it Iies, 

cuinbehaeti ne edianed 
With wistful, Eaatern eyes: | 


. ‘The warm, dark cheek on one slender hand 
Is resting in sweet, unconscious grace, 


I 


AWAY. 


And theichestnut hair with its wavy strand 
Tfalf-shadows the girlish face. 


( ‘Phid faint sad ‘smiile‘has a hint of Woo— 
| Oh, thie-patient look wrings my heart again |— 
For my beautiful darling loved me so, 
And waited so long in vain. 


We were both deceived through malice and hate, 
»} There were,stolen letters and false.things said ; 
‘When I found the truth it was all too late, 

wer only. love was dead. 


tee had left a package addressed with care— 
You may, close the case, for my, tale is told— 

Inside was that chain of chestnut hair 
"With its yellow links'of gold. 


Forgive-me, old friend, I have made you.sad, 
I will turn the key on thé past once more; 
Let's talk of something pleasant and glad, 





As'we were talking’before. 





AT CASTLE-PAIX. 


BY ELLA WHEELER 


I was ‘lying’ on my chair-couch, which had 
been wheeled into the bay window to give me the 
benefit of the ‘stin ‘and the’ flowers, when Rose 
came to me With an open letter'in her hand.’ Her 
cheeks were flushed, and her fair face aglow with 
delight. . 

“Oh, Twistie,” she cried, ‘“what‘do you think ? 

Here is a letter to mamma, from Dolores,’ and 
such a sweet, kind letter it is ;' and Dolores wants 
all the hard feelings of the old trouble put away, 
and forgotten ; and she is coming 'to ‘seé'us; and 
asks us to try and love her a little, bécause she 
is 80 lonély. ‘And, oh, Twistie, I know I ‘shall 
love hér, for just see what a sweet picture she 
has sent me, her own precious sister, as she calls 
me.” 
‘The dear child knelt by my side and put one 
arm under my poor twisted back—the back that 
had ' causéd ‘me to nickname ‘myself, ina way 
that had now became universal in the household— 
and with her free hand, she held the handsome 
bit of porcelain and gold before my eyes. 

From it smiled sadly the strangely incompre- 
hensible face of Dolores’ Angel, the ‘unknown, 
half-sister of my little neice, Rose. 

T looked upon it long and earnestly. It drew 
me, against my will; it held my‘gaze, fascinated 
with its mystic bronze beauty.» I could not say 
that I liked the face. I felt an overwhelming re- 
pugnance ‘to the idea of her coming among ‘us, 
and disturbing the almost heavenly peace of 
Castle-Paix ; and yet, as I gazed upon the rounded 
outlines of that face, I yielded to an unaccéunta- 
ble impulse, and suddenly ‘pressedmy lips to the 
indeseribably sweet mouth. 

"Oh, you love her already, Twistie, just as I do; 
don’t you, dear? How: glad I am that ‘she is 
coming; ‘that she'is willing 'to forgive and forget, 
as the good book bids us. Ihave grieved over it, 
in secret, for yéars, TWwistie,: to think my only 
sister ‘was an/alien, and/an éxile from her ‘people. 
Yet, of course, while poor papa lived; it had to 
be. Ah! there comes Ronald, and -J) must) run 
and tell him the good news.” 

After she had gone, Tay back’ on my:couch, 
with a strangély ‘heavy feeling at my heart. We 
Were all so happy at Castle-Paix:; our: hous¢hold 
was so complete; thé atmosphere so. peaceful; 
and our relations so tender and close, why need 

this foreign element come among us to create dis- 





turbance? For disturbance I was certain must 
ensue. What is perfect can change only for the 
worse. Her name alonesignified sorrow. ‘* Do- 
lores, our Lady of Pain,’ I repeated, and then 
laughed ‘at myself for an ill-tempered invalid. 

«* After all, she i half-sister to Rose,’ I said, 
‘¢and it is but natural the child should feel some 
desire to see her. Yet, she was well enough off 
in Germany, among her own people; and why 
not: stay there?”’ 

Yes, she was half-sister to Rose. Adrian Angel 
married’ Marguiretta Von-Weimer, the only 
daughter and heiress of a German philosopher, 
who claimed to be descended from ‘the nobility, 
while a student at Heidlebergh. He had. brought 
her to America, and had taken her to the home 
of his lady mother and sister, But this German 
princess, as;she called herself, was not content ; 
and 80, upon the ‘shores of sweet Lake Linden, 
he had built Castle-Paix,, under) her direction, 
and some said with her money, and‘furnished it 
in sumptuous fashion. Here, after six months of 
married life, her father came; and bore’ back, to 
Germany his princess daughter. She had written 
him to, come for her. © ‘‘She hated America, and 
Americans,”’' she had said, ‘‘her husband not 
excepted.) And she wanted to go back toGermany, 
where she never need look upon an American 
face again.’ And back’ she went. Six months 
of married. life, with his German princess, had 
quite reconciled Adrian to this proceeding. He 
made no attempt to detain her. He shut up 
Costle-Paix, and went into lodgings in New 
York, where ‘he! busily pursued his profession— 
the law—and to’all appearances was as happy as 
mén ordinarily are. 

After a few months, some tourist brought word 
that a daughter had been born to Adrian’s wife, 
over in her German home. But Adrian did not 
exhibit; the slightest interest in thisievent. He 
set about procuring a legal separation, on: the 
grounds ‘of desertion; and in time was a free 
man once'more. After a few years, he married 
again. ‘This second venture proved more suc- 
cessful.' I had every reason to love his memory, 
for he was'invariably kind to me, the poor invalid 
sister, and dependent of this new wife. Our 
mother had died when I was but eight years old, 
and Mercy but fifteen. : From that day to the day 


of her meeting with Adrian, she took rong of me 
(127) 
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as-tenderly as if she were my mother, supporting 
us both by teaching school. Then Adrian saw 
her, and loved her for her sweet face, and white 
soul, and made her his wife, and bore her off to 
Castle-Paix, and me with her. There we dwelt 
in such peace and happiness as few mortals 
know, for twelve beautiful years. Then Adrian 
died, leaving Mercy, and me, and Rose, his 
eleven-year old daughter, the very counterpart of 
her mother, to mhourn for him. 

Seven yéars had gone by since then. The 
keenness of our loss was tempered: into the 
sacredness ‘of a remembered sorrow, and. life 
again smiled upon us, and happiness. reigned 
supreme in Castle-Paix. Rose: was a beautiful 
ereature of eighteen, betrothed: to ‘the very 
prince of men, young Ronald Vaughn; and 
Merey, like all» Young,’ and: beautiful, and 
wealthy ‘widows, had more ‘suitors’ than she 
could smil¢ upon. And while she ‘was gentle, 
and womanly; and reserved with all, I bad 
grown to think of late that: her cheek flushed a 
trifle when Col. ‘Argyle’s step sounded in the 
hall, or when his name was announced, And of 
all the people ‘who came and went on social 
terms at Castle-Paix, none had so: bright a 
smile,“or so ‘kind a word ‘for poor Twistie, as 
brave Coli Argyle; who had left his strong right 
arm at Gettysburg. A rarely handsome’ man: he 
was ;"6f ‘goodly ‘height; and strong of limb, and 
broad of chest aud shoulder: ‘and the blue of 
his‘eye was like the sky of an autumnday; and 
the chiseled beauty of ‘his face reminded you: of 
some marble statue of the olden” gods, Forty 
years had not taken the music from his laughter, 
or'the warth light fron his bonny. eyes,’ I could 
not help thinking what & handsonie couple he 
and Mercy would make, Mercy owas thirty- 
six; and her beauty seemed just: at ‘its height. 
When she and Rose ‘stood, side by side; it was 
like looking upon’ # Weautiful’ bud, and a ‘full- 
blown blush-rose; They were alike in form, and 
feature, and coloring, and .speech—only that 
Mercy was ripened! and matured. A beautiful 
enough: woman ‘to make: any man’s heart stir, to 
say nothing of hér wealth. And Coli Argyle 
was no forfune-hunter. He ‘had princely 
domains. of his;own. What with his’ splendid 
beauty of person, and his polished manners, and 
his record of honor, he could have chosen any 
lady in the land. If) he sought miy ‘sister in 
marriage, it was, therefore, for herself alone, 

You can understand now how happy and 
bright life was for ‘us at Castle-Paix; and how I 
well might dread the intrusion of an element as 
yet unknown, and to mé unwelcome. 

While I lay there, upon my couch, thinking it 





over, Mercy glided across the carpet, and came 
and knelt beside me. I fancied there was a 
slight shadow upon her white brow, and a 
troubled look in her soft hazel eyes, 

‘¢ Have you séén Rose ?”’ she said. 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘(and I am not at all 
pleased with the information she brings. We are 
so happy.here, Mercy, why need that foreign 
girl come to disturb: ys.?”’ 

I think it was a:relief to Mercy to, hear some 

one put into words.the feeling she was striving 
to subdue, . The, shadow left her brow, and she 
laughed a little, but quickly sobered down. 
‘ (Hush, Twistie,’ she said, reproachfully. 
‘* We ought to be willing to receive the poor girl. 
Her grandfather and her mother are both dead, 
and it is but natural. she should wish to see the 
only -near.blood-relation she has. Rose is her 
sister, you know.” 

‘* Yes, but she had» better wait, and invite 
Rose and. Ronald to. Germany, on their wedding- 
tour. I am sure we do not need her at Castle- 
Paix.” 

‘I know..it, dear,” my sister answered, very 
gravely. ‘‘But you must remember, that, Castle- 
Paix,, according to general belief, was. built by 
her mother’s money, and that really, in equity, it 
belongs to Dolores; and not to us. Perhaps she 
is aware of, this, fact, and does not deem herself 
an intruder.” 

I .was silent, for a time, and I fear a litile 
sullen, as people, non-plussed, are apt to be. 

“Oh, well!’ I said, at length, ‘we will try 
pnd make it pleasant for her, if.she,comes. But 
I. hope she. will change her mind, and stay at 
home,”’ : 

Mercy: rose, laughing lightly. | Now. that she 
knew. another: dreaded the coming of this 
unknown girl, she could hetter mask her own 
nameless fears, and make light of the matter. 

‘* You ‘are a! spoiled ¢hild,”’ she.said, ‘and [ 
fear you are growing sélfish; with too much com- 
fort.) I don’t know but it will bea good thing for 
you, if this girl does form ai disturbing element.” 

Then she kissed me, and went out; humming 
the strain of an opera aiv. 

It was just two weeks liter, that I was sitting 
on the east veranda, watching! »the shadows 
lengthen: over the: water, and the land, when 
Rose sprang up, with a Tittle gasp. 

‘«Oh, Twistie, she has.come,’’ she cried. 

Sure enough, a carriage had paused at the 
north gate, a lady déscended, and came slowly 
up the winding walk. | Rose ran to meet her, and 
thei stranger threw back her veil, and from my 
chair Icaught a glimpse of'a bronze-face, lighted 
by lustrous eyes,\ and then the two vanished 
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through the north door. . But even to where I 
sat, a strange, subtle odor floated, that “half- 
intoxicated me, as I-elosed my “ve and dtank 
it in. 

eos dbepre date, do Tsing hhlfentenp) bei nis 
nook, just off the drawing-reom, 4 corner which 
} had:chosen for my:couch, because there I could 
enjoy the music and conversation of ‘the: social 
evening at Castle-Paix, yet mot be seen ‘by 
everyone, that subtle odor stole over me again, 
and stirred me with that curious sense of delitious 
pleasure. I am passionately fond of perfumes, 
and they exert a powerful influence upon me. 
I associate people with perfumes, and':never 
forget where, when, and upon whom: I» have 
detected a certain odor; and so long as_F shall 
live, a waft of that peculiar fragrance; :which 
hung’ about Dolores, will bring back to me all 
the tragic events of those strange days, as fresh 
as if ‘they had: ocourred but yesterday. Bring 
with it too, that almost passionate longing for a 
sight of her face, and touch of her hand, which, 
despite myself, I cannot conquer. 

* Twistie,’’ said Rese, gently, ‘are you awake? 
Dolores has come,’’ 

L.opened my ¢yes, and leoked up, into the 
wonderful face that bent above me. ‘Wonderful, 
not so much’ from its rich beauty, as: from its 
peculiar coloring. Hair, eyes,:and skin'were of 
a beautiful brown hue, varying only in degree, 
the eyes darker than’ the hair, the hair darker 
than the face, and the'cheeks and lips burning 
with a vivid red, like the color on ripe fruit. A 
strange, rare, warm, wondrous face it was; and 
as it bent above me, I felt the same indescribable 
impulse I had: felt toward the picture; and 
reaching up my arms, I drew Dolores: down, 
and kissed the pérfedt mouth. 

Her warm lips clung t6 mitie lovingly. 

Thank -you, Twistie,”’ said the sweet, strong 
voice. ‘I think you are'all' so good to. me—an 
alien and a stranger.” 

She sat down by my couch, and talked to me 
of her journey ; and Ielosed my eyes, and listened, 
and drank in the subtle perfume, that breathed 
from her presence. When she rose, and: went 
into’ the drawing-room to join | Merdy andi Col: 
Argyle and Ronald, I félt a loneliness and ‘loss; 
as if something, very dear had gone from me. 
But so\long as P could -hear:her voice, or breathe 
the ‘perfume that was a part of her presence, I 
was content. 

. ‘Rose came to me, after the family had disperse 

t their rooms, that night; and the guests had 

gone, and poured forth her rhapsodies in my 
ear. r 

“Isn’t she lovely, Twistie,’? she said} ‘sand 





aren’t you glad she has come? Qh, I jove her 
already, with my whole lieart—love her as if I 
had always known her. Mamma says she thinks 
she:is beautiful; and Ronald, even Ronald, who 
hardly ever'says anyone is pretty but me, declares 
she is very fascinating. [was so afraid Ronald 
wouldn’t like her, for hé was prejudiced, you 
know, and he hardly ever likes brunettes. But I 
think they will get on famously. I hope she will 
never go'away, but stay at Castle-Paix, forever !’’ 

Truth to tell; [ was already beginning to dread 
the thought of ‘her departure. And she had 
been at Castle-Paix searely five hours. 

Before a fortnight had passed, she was as 
much a favorite with the whole household, 'as with 
me. ‘Dolores, the’ Lady of Pain,” had become 
‘Dolores, our Lady of Joy.”’ | Rose adored’ her; 
Ronald made her a sort of confidant and adviser, 
and looked upon hér as some goddess of wisdom 
and goodness; and Col. Argyle, while he rarély' 
spoke with her, often’followed her with his ¢yes, 
and once confessed to me (after I questioned him) 
that he thought Miss Dolores ‘‘a rare type of a 
peculiar style of beauty.” 

Merey, who, I fancied; harbored ‘the old 
prejudice little longer than the rést of us, 
yielded at lsat. to the fuscinations of the new 
comer, and theitwo becamie fast friends. 

“I don’t: know how it. is,’” Merey said to me, 
one day,“ feel an actual intensity of love for 
Dolores, when’ I am with her; and ‘yet when I 
am out of ber presence, I often find myself 
wishing he had not come. But I think it is only 
my selfishness that prompts the wish. Of course, 
shiéeehageinterfered somewhat with our old, cosy 
relations; but slice gives us so’ much pleasure, I 
ought to be willing to give up some few things.”’ 

I thought Lunderstood what Merey referred to. 
Shei missed the cosy, morning chat, and evening 
riderwith Col. Argyle. His culls were quite gen- 
eral now, for, of course, during the first weeks of 
the strangcr’s presence in the house, she was 
asked to take part in all the tides and callé and 
pleasurcs of the household. 

Someway, a’ the weeks wore into a lish 
matters did not resume their old ‘position. ' Col. 
Argyle! and Merey rarely saw each’ other alone, 
though ‘his dalls were perhops more frequent 
than’ ever. 

» One day, I was lying in my nook, and Dolores 
was jsitting beside me, engaged on some bright 
wools, thet she was weaving intoarich mat. Col. 
Argyle lad dropped in for am informal call, and 
had found Mercy in the front Grawing-room. We 
could hear their voices, but could not see them. 
Quite by accident, Dolores let fall a large ball of 
her rich wools, end it rolled: out of sight, into 
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the front; drawing-room, A. moment later, it 
was brought back by Col. Argyle, and laid in 
her lap. ‘ 5 ary 

“<I knew it was yours,’”’ he said, as he. bent. 
his, blue.eyes upon her, ‘‘ Everything you touch 
is redolent with a peculiar perfume, that I should 
recognize anywhere. It:almost intoxicates, me.’’, 

Then he, too, felt the influence of that perfume, 
I looked up at Mercy, who had joined us, but 
she was picking a\dead leaf from: a plant by the 
window, and, J could, not see her face. 

From that hour, however, :1 knew of the pain 
in store for her, . There. was so‘ mistaking the 
expression I had seen in Col, Argyle’s eyes, as 
he looked at Dolores. There was a fire in the 
glance that Merey had never, aroused. He was 
in the power of Dolores..| From my own feelings, 
I knew how mighty that, power was. In all my 
poor twisted life, I had never, known such an all- 
absorbing emotion, as Dolores! had. awoke in my 
heart. Her touch, glance, |tone, or a'waft/of the 
perfume she used, stirred me, with the most 
exquisite delight. I pitied Mercy, from the 
bottom of my heart, and yet, I could not blame 
Col, Argyle for his infatuation.; Nor could, I\see 
that Dolores had, made any effort to win him 
from my sister, It, had simply, followed as the 


natural consequence of her presenge in the house. 


She, had been with us just three months, when, 
one night, an unexpected revelation was made to 
me. We had enjoyed an unusually merry evening: 
Col. Argyle, Ronald Vaughn, Mercy, \Rose,. and 
Dolores, with one or two other casual callers from 
the neighborhood, had all gathered -im:the 
drawing-room, ‘and made ;the hours. gagnrwith 
song, anecdote, and laughter, I had‘ neveriseen 
Dolores more bewitching. I noticed that she sat 
by Rose, or Mercy, nearly all the evening, and I 
thought how brilliant the contrast: made her. 
She glowed like a ruby besidea milk-white pearly 
and Mercy seemed faded beside her. Col. Argyle 
had been more open in his admiration than ever 
before. . .He scarcely took his eyes from Dolores, 
and when he told an anecdote, it -wasifor her he 
told it, and after one slow, upward glance of her 
bronze eyes, he seemed ‘content. 

At, ten; the. circle broke up, and : Dolores 
herself gave me my crutches, and helped me to 
my room above. I disrobed, and tried. to sleep, 
but the sultry, August night was so oppressive, 
I could not rest. At last, I slipped on '® loose 
gown, and taking my erutch, crept slowly down 
to my couch, off the drawing-room, for I fancied 
the long room might afford’ freer ventilation, 
and sleep be more possible. 

I soon fell into a light slamber, from which I 
was woke by hearing voices:mear me. It was 





the peculiarly high-keyed voice of Ronald Vaughn 
that was speaking. » 

uf was perfectly maddening tome all the 
evening,” he said. ‘If you had not granted me 
this interview, I believe I should have gone home 
and blown my brains out.’’ 

I heard:a low laugh, and.a murmur of words 
that. sounded like ‘‘ Poor, jealous boy.” 

Whatdid ‘it mean? Had-Ronald and Rose 
heen having a lover’s quarrel, and if so, of whom 
was he jealous ? 

“¢Jealous,’’ repeated the man’s voice again, 
‘and what did you think I would be, to sit and 
see that: old idiot, smiling and beaming upon you 
all the evening, and never receive a glance from 
you\ myself,::.I felt like: strangling him, and 
shooting myself.’’ 

Again that low, half-mecking laugh, and_ this 
time the, words were quite indistinct. I heard the 
name of ‘‘ Gol. Argyle’ and. my own spoken once 
or twice. Then there was the sound of rising, of 
kisses, and Ronald said, quite distinctly, ‘* good- 
night, my darling—bless you for granting me this 
interview—I can live now, till I see you again.” 

Then there was the cautious closing of a door, 
and then a woman’s dress brushed. by my couch ; 
and as the ‘figure glided away, up the long; wind- 
ing stairway, over me swept a wave of that 
intoxicating fragrance, which I knew so well. 

It. was: Dolores whom Ronald had called his 
darling, and he was jealous of Col. Argyle.» » 

My heart fairly seemed to die.in my breast,as 
Play there through the long night, and thought 
matters over: Poor Mercy, poor Rose, poor 
Ronald, ‘poor colonel! I pitied them all, and 
tayself with them!) Yet 1 could not bring myself 
to censure Dolores, as I knew she deserved to be 
censured. I was sécompletely fascinated by 
her, that, I, seemed to be deprived of: my own 
strength of will. : But before morning I regained 
eontrol: of:myself, and: had resolved upon s course 
of action. I did not have an opportunity to 
follow 'vit, however, «ntil: the next evening. 
Dolores ‘and Rose had gone off, on some picnic 
excursion, when I awakened, and did not return. 
until nightfall.. As soon a I had an opportunity, 
T whispered to Dolores to remain with me, after 
the family dispersed. Neither. the, colonel, nor 
Ronald made their appearance, and Rose and 
Mercy went to their rooms before the:Janips were 
lighted, Then’ with Dolores’ hand in mine, I 
began to speak. 

*} overheard you and Ronald, last night, 
Dolores,’’ I said. «I came down here: to. sleep, 
and heard your parting. He kissed you, and 
called you his daring. bo you think you! are 
acting honorabiy ¢,ward RoseT’ 
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I felt her hand tremble.| For a moment ‘shé} quite as interesting, to.win my father’s wife's 
was dumb. with astonishment.’ \But;‘only for a} lover; than if. he had: been; her husband. Yet 
moment, She ‘was’ collected ant oneeeh the play was ‘a little dangerous; for, when he 
when'she madé. answer :' pleaded for :1znby--heart and hand, yesterday, I 
“If! Rose cannot’ keep her lover,’ she ‘said, ; found myself trembling with a strange ‘pleasure. 
“is it my fault? a can I _ - — It'would be-easy to love Col. Argyle.’? 
me, if he will?!) , She pausedyand | broke in, excitedly, . ‘‘ Then 
© You could very aay hinder it) if:you tried, ” > why ‘not allow:yourself to, love/him,’’ I -eried, 
I answered, with considerable warmth. ‘He is} ‘t and: become his wife? He is noble; handsome, 
your sistet’s betrothed lover, and so ‘should’ be } wealthy. | think. Meroy:has, conquered herself, 
sacred to you. T have not blamed you; in regard } now, and knows’ that:he is lost to her. | Be his 
to'Col. Argyle. Though you ‘must have seén he } wife, Dolores; and ¢éase-trifling with hearts,’’ 
was moré.than a friend to my sister; when you}: She mes: her low; ray laugh, and 
came, I could understand how he might: be seid: 
fascinated ‘by you, ‘without your. aid,’ | But: Ron} ‘But what will I do with Robald? He loves 
ald was so‘ attadhed’ to Rose, and she loves him } me quite aswell; in his way, as thé colonel does,”’ 
soand’' loves’ you; ‘and I) ‘think’: you’ are Before I could ‘answer; there was a step near 
unwomanly, and cruel to repdy her devotion, in }-us, and a form darkened; the starlight, , that 
this’ way. Rose’ is your ‘eimee, Dilorée! you streamed in through the long window. 
must remember that.” ! ‘Ronald will withdraw from the play,” said a 
I saw her’ eyes: burn like two esis of fire } strangely broken voice, Which we knew to belong 
through the gloaming. Her'breath Game tiard, | {to Ronald himself. :‘+Thank Ged:I have heard 
“Yes,” she baid, “I do remeniber that ‘she is }'the story from your own lips, Dolores,’’ he.con- 
my sister, Twistie! ‘I’ also°remetibér ‘that she is } tinued, coming forward ; ''+for I would have shot 
the child of the ‘man, who utterly’ ignored my }'down any other,' who dared tell: me what you 
existence. He was responsible'for my being— } have told: You are: quite-right—L Aave, I do 
yet he never ‘was known’.to bpeak'of me, dr in } love you quite as well as Gol. Argyle can. But 
any way seemed to know I lived. Whatever} Lihave'a will, and manhood enough! to exert it. 





the wrong-doirg ‘of my mothér,' my father had no }Iiam going away: for ailittlé while.) Tell’ Rose, 
Tight to abandon his‘qwn child; as he did. "From } Twisti¢, that I called in,,after she had retired, to 
my earliest childhood, I harbstéd a desire for } say avas ‘obliged to -be absent, om business, for 
revenge. I knew that, in America; Was Castlé-}@ féw weeks. For God’s sake, don’t let her 
Paix, ‘built ‘by ‘iny mother’s’ money; and! that ; khow what a-villain I am.' When I come back, I 
there dwelt my father’s wife and his ‘child; the } Will be» braver, and she shall mame the day, if 





wonitn who had‘ robbed me of my father’s heat. a will, for our marriage. .Heayen area you, 
- he had! névétimartied again, "I! “believe” his ; Dolores: »: Géou-bye.": 8 

eart would ‘have called for mein time,/and I; His shadow vanished hers the ‘star apace, 
could ‘have more ‘than tecompensed him for my ; andi he was gone: 
mother’s failure. ‘But he died without speaking ;:\ Dolores nose, and sighed wearily. 

my hime. Then I resolved I would wait; until ‘“L eam so«tired; Twistie darling,” she: said, 
his daughter was ‘grown, and’ I ‘would: go" ‘to 3 kneeling beside me, for'a moment, and: burying 
Amefiod: ’’Meantiine,’ my mother died.’ I ‘had | her ‘beautiful ‘head upon my shoulder. : Ii am 
money, but 1 wad homeless and’ desolate, | A | 9 tired | of ‘life,:of love, of everybody. Why 
dorh into’this world with a craving for love, and, } was ‘I ‘ever born, Twistie? Iam good for 
fortunately, a ‘factilty of ' winning ‘it’ I never nothing, onlyto'make peoplé love me; and then 
tried to win the heart of mah, women, or hild, trouble is: stre to follow. » But you will always 
that I did not suceeed: 1 ‘came ''td “Ameriea, } love me; dear; won't you” : 

determined to’ win’ the’ love .of' my. ‘sister, my}  *‘ Allways;‘¢ome: what may,” I cried ;: and. I 
father’s" ‘wife, atid ofall that ‘belonged ‘to them. } knew that’ could keep! iny promise. 

If my father’s wife’had married, I meaht'tomake }. She glided away, and I‘ lay’ thinking, until 
her wildly jealous’of her husband, even as'I had} almost dawn. Iwas so glad Rose was to be 
been jealous of ‘my father’s lové for her.’ If my } spared a great sorrow : ‘I could not bear that she 
sister had a'lover, I méant tb win him from her, } should suffer. Bat I was ‘anxious, nay, eager, 
even as ‘she’ took’ my father’s heart'f¥om ‘me. } that Dolores should accept Col. “Argyle. It 
Fate has’ been ‘kind, ‘and made the play’ more ; would Keep her near us, ‘and “prevent: ‘the 
pleasing than I’ whticipated:’ ‘Col’ Argyle is a} possibility of her'returning toGermany. Mercy, 
grand man, and'it has ‘been more honorable, ‘and } 1 believed, had fought her buttle. 
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* Rese: was: i fall: of wonder’ and::dorrow at 
Ronald’s sudden departare; but not a:doubtsof 
his ‘honor shadowed: hér sky! «J aas thankfal 
for her trust, Sg ETF SS MERRIE AH g 
her a' bitter knowledge,» Md these bat 

Ronald had beén. gone jast: g-week, ahd Col. 
Argyle’s suit» seemed’ to! gain favordaily; when, 
one evéning;'there! was ‘a ringyat/ the bell, ahd 
upon us; 4s°we sat, Mercy, Rose, Dolores; and I, 
4 ‘stranger was oushéred » if. / 
guished - looking * stranger; ‘with a: wonderful 
mustache, and imiiierise:“biue’ eyes, )/atid. ‘the 
blondest of blonde faces.’ Dolores rose, with a 
little startled cry, and the stanger came forward, 
‘and lifted ‘her hatid to ‘his lips, with ‘the utmost 
ceremony, and greeted her in German: - 

Then'* Dolores: turned, » and | ‘presénted «her 
friend ‘with: the: unpronounceable tame; and. he 
bowed sper Bi and ewe - in ens 
‘again. 

“+My friend inva Gnid English schiolat,”? Noidens 
‘explained; in!’ an wandéftone,: “biti tnabla to 
‘speak a.sentence’ of the language;' which he 
reads with ease. | It will make itiawkward for us, 
but Twill act as interpreter! He will understand 
you, if you! speakslowly and distinctly, but he 
‘will only: be able to.teply through nie.’’ 

A very delightful state of matteis indeed, | for 
©ol.' Argyle, when he ‘called an hour later. :Plie 3. 
mustached' ‘foreigner: coulé: | understand)! every 
‘word he uttered to Dolores, while not one ‘word 
of their conversation’ was “tlie colonel able to 
‘comprehend. ‘The colonel made his adieux early, 
‘in ¢onsequenee; with'a shadéw'inhis:eyes. | 

' * Be of good heart,’ Isaid, as) he éauie tomy 
nook, to say good-night. .. «(I \béeliever ¥otir 
ehances ‘are’ bright.” {orien 

He pressed my hand, and gave’me'one of his 
rare smiles, a8 he turned’ away.» Ail his great 
heart:seenied to sliine in his gy one 
last glance toward ‘Dolores. .» 

Imagine my diunbd consteriation; when Merey 
wame to me, the next aftetndon, with. the intelli- 
gencé that theré was ito be a-quiet, wedding, at 
:Castle-Paix, the following morning., 

** Dolores vis, goihg .to,)\‘marry.-that ‘ German 
fellow,” she said, ‘Whom it» seems is» an» old 
lover; and a méniher of a very distinguished and 
old family. ..He has followed her hére; and-she 
has: made up her’ mind.to repay ‘his: devotion. 
They will be married early,,and go. directly to 
New York, and jspil.on - Saturday... Isn’t..it.a 
Pomantic termination of; our; dear tittle friend's 

Nisit? . How we)shall miss jher.’’. 

But Merey could: not, conceal; the relief she 
felt at this unlooked-for dénouement.,. As for me, 
my heart seemed turning to ioe. | I.do net: know 


(Als very, distin- 3. 





how long Isat, inn perfect, stupor of pain, when 
Dolores crept:up to. me, She was very wan, and 
almost. haggard. She twisted her/;arms, about 
me, and rested her head: upon my shoulder. 

.) tT ede going ~ leave you, Twistie dear,” she 
said, softly. ! 

But I cried out shanty, interregting her: 

“ §6Qhj don’t} ; How; can, you.do it-—-how ean 
gout’. . 

“Because it, is -best,” she. shirenails “He 
came over to: find,me, and I,used to love, him—I 
think I do, love him now., Aud he.is my own, 
and I make mo. other life desolate by keeping 
him,/but glorify, his, ,, Without; me, he would 
never be happy, he has loved me sojlong, And 
Lithink everybody, at Castle+Paix, will be more 
at rest and. happier,,after, 1 go, away—every 
body but,iyou, dear. But: then, if. 1, staid, it 
mightbe that you;-would have.alover,.and I 
should make you jealous, ‘because you lived, at 
Gestie-Raix. 1) swore,.vengeance on all it’s 
inmetes, before I,eame;”’ 

The little, laugh, that, nose to. my; lips,,at her 
mention of .a.;possible, lover, for poor, miserable 
me, \tarned to;e,sob, and I wept out alittle of my 
lonely sorrow inher arms., 

i Only.a lites (at lay too, deep. to be dissipated 
in tears. 

. While we;pat Mii Gol Argyle was shown in. 
‘Mercy was in the’ front, drawing-room, and de- 
tained-him, with her old, sweet, pretty air, that 
-had. returped.to. her, all at once. He sat. down, 
beside. her, for, a moment, and I. heard. the 
murmur.oftheir.voices, The colonel had seen. us, 
and suriled, and bowed. brightly, before ,he sat 
down by, Mercy... His face was sparkling, and 
ihis,,eyes full, of light. . But, half-an-hour later, 
when Mercy) was.called,out and left him, and he 
rose and eame forward to where we sat, he looked 
oldjand haggard, and like a man.who had, passed 
through some terrible ordeal. . ,., 

af‘ I wish you, all prosperity,’ benebianising 
his hand, mechanically, to Dolores, ‘Mrs. Angel 
has.just informed me of the happy event, to take 
place, to-morrow. . | trust, you may be happy.” 

** Thank. you,’ Dolores answered, quietly ; but 
she, did nat look, at him. 

«« | hope you may favor us with your presence,” 
she | continued.;...‘‘ There are no other guests 
invited ;, but we shall expect:you,”’ 

I thought she was terribly cruel, and felt sure 
he would decline, But.he, accepted,, and came. 
He; came, and stood; by,my eouch, and held my 
hand,,.while the solemn service was performed, 
that,divided, him forever from, Dolores. I think 
he read the admiration and wonder in my face, 
as... watched him standing there, so handsome 
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and brave; for he leaned down, and whispered : 

“Young recruits, like Ronald, run away from 
battle ; hee old veterans, like me, face the 
cannon.’ 

we] — I said; and we, never spoke 
of it again.” 

DOlsFes Wid look ‘at hit dhoe.”T thitk she did 


not dare to trust herself. In an hdur, she had 


gone forever, and we were alone. 
. Ronald \came back; after a few weeks, and 
before ‘the winter ‘holidays; 'Castie-Paix was gay 
with the wedding festivities of ourdarling Rose. 
She made a bonny bride, and has‘ been a happy 
wife. She and Ronald remain at Castle-Paix; 
nd the patter’ of: their neat feet: sound 
through ‘the halls, | 

Gol Akiyle sins endgied; as of ‘old, “but 
only as the friend, not as the lover of Meréy: » I 
think Mercy knows, and understands, ‘the triith ; 
‘but the knowledge, that-/he will‘never marry any 
other, contents her'with her own.lot; She has 
the good taste never td méehtidn Dolorés in ‘his 
‘presence, andl think he is graieful: .: 
‘Ronald “proves.:a ‘model ‘husband, and Rose 
thinks herselfithe most ‘favored of wives. . Nat 
long ago, he sat by my couch, with his youngest 
child upon his knee: ‘Suddenly, his ‘little boy 





came running to us, with a bright anti-macassar 
in his hand. 


C) «See, auntie, what I found, in your room— 


in @ box; why don’t you put it down in mamma’s 
parlor. 1 

It was woven out of bright wools, and had been 
a gift from Dolores. With everything: dise’that 
reminded ‘me of her, I had put it away, in my 


‘room, Where no one else could see it. 


Ronald hadi weyer jscen it, therefore. But I 
saw him’ start, and.turn deathly pale, as through 
the room floated jthat remembered perfume, 

**For God’s sake,’’ he said, in, a low, trembling 
voiee, ‘send that boy away,<Rwistie, with that 
accursed thing?”’ biqondia? « 

I. .hurried-; the child .off, and followed him, 
slowly; on) my ‘crutches, Poor Ronald,. he is 
brave to, hide so well the old wound, that, is not 
even healed. How,\could I dream that. he had 
forgotten her, ;,.Once having,Joyed her, it were 
impossible. to, forget that.rare creature, Dolores. 
As, forme, she. is, with all, her faults, the one 
perfect, memory of,my poor ‘thwarted life, 

Sometimes, I lie awake at night, and weep 
tears of longing for her, and dream of a day when 
I may, perbaps.see her,again. ) », 

And so the years go by: at ada 
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Leys 


leet ti crash’ the door at Maud Oonner’s, 
Anil-they say: little Jody is dead— ! 
That he lies in a vlined coffin, . 
With beautiful. flowers at his head; 
That his harids are as pale as the lilfes, 
They clasp in their icy embrace; 
That the amile from his lips has departed, 
And the roses from off his cold face, 
But f cannot make him deail ! 
Nor ‘hive I one tear to #hed; 
And his words are with me still, 
_ | That-he. whispered ‘ns hilly; 


the, 
“I. lpve thee, little Katie—I love thee, n 


: Yet they say there's a narrow grave: embed, 
yJuat under the-heéches for him—~,..* fos 
That the grass will grow green there in summer, ' 
,,_ And the winds chant their low requiem, 
_ And that déar'little Maudie Witt plant 
‘The sweetest of didoms where he lies, 
(And water their roots, with the showers; 


That ip hire eaven of her eyes. 
_But I cannot make him aad, 
‘Nor nate ‘dhe téiir to Hhed} 
‘And his wordware withime still: | 
. Whieh hepwhispered /neath the hill: 
“TI love thee, little Katie—I love thee.” 





aes 9-308 
". Mhere’s a carriage with. plume moririg slowly, 
Away from the cxaperflarkened, oor 
And they say little Joey will leage it, 
' “Wo ride in a carri io more} 
But that close to a pearly white portal, 
OHe’'l wait for dear Maudie tacoma,» | 
Where Christ, has a beautifi a, 
' For them near own n home. 
But T cannot Midice ‘bith dead: 
CNof have Tore tear’ to shed, 
(And his words are with me still, 
Which he whispered ‘neath the hill: 
“T love thee, little Katie—I love thee.” 


I shall watch for his face at the window— 
) Shall look for his suiile at the gate ; 
I shall count,eyery hour of his absence, 
Nor mind ff the night should grow late. 
‘He will weary betimes of the angels, 
Then Jesus will tell, him to come, 
And fetch back his sed, little Katie, 
“ay share in his beautiful home. 
But I cannot make him dead: 
: Wor haved one tent to shed; || 
+> tp 4nd dis words are with me still, 
Which he whispered ‘neath the hill: 
“TI love thee, little Katie—I love thee.” 





Lost. 
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[ater acon to Act a Congr, nthe yet 17, by, Miss. Ann: Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
ai # ti |, Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CHAPTER’ XXEP. 
‘ [wave said that the young heiress of: diem 
gate was left alone, half-buried in the ruins of 
her little chariot, while:those who had witnessed 
the’ herdismUgfWiler (rescue hurried to the spot 
where the imtrepid stranger hady:been ‘hurled, 
deréss thé! dad; and lay with her’ face turned 
Upward, and her limbs huddled togethery 80 
motionless, that ‘even ‘strong men ‘held their 
breath as they appronched*her: |! 

The mén' from ‘thé @rag, servants ‘from the inn, 
stable-boys and shop-k , all gathered around 
the prostrate w {Gate one min, tlie'first who 
had leaped front ‘the ‘drag. He rushed, at once, 
toward the carriage, fell’ down upon ‘his' knees 
beside ‘it, ‘aril’ searched’ the' face; ‘half-buried: in 
the purple of those torn cushions, ‘for some’ sign 
of the hurt fie Wifedded ‘to find: 


The excitement of a sudden shock was on that 
blanched face, nothing more; but it threatened 
to merge into hysterics, when he lifted her up, 


and seeing her eyes closed,, implored , her, to 
speak to him—te say that she was not hurt, ‘and 
that. those terrible little beasts had not beelan the 
life out of her. 

She opened hermeyes, with a sob, and acim 
among the’ ruitigny Phen thewman, evidently: wild 
with delight, ‘Iifted* ‘her di "his' “artis, and’ kissed 
her on the forehead, ‘with “a desperation - that 
seemed like madgess, 

The girl was'byne means unconscious’; for she 
struggled and ‘belitt her two hands: against his 
breast, crying out, in, passi yanger: 

“How dare you, man—how dare you! It is 
Miss Vance, ‘of'' Aldensgate, you have the 
audacity to touch.” 

“Child, child—my dear young lady. Do not 
say that. -Itis Prime,'whothas saved you asecond 
time,” said the ‘mati, “dtawinig’ back’ that she 
might look on his fage,, wet with tears; for he 
was crying over her, ns) women sometimes igreet 
lost children when they are found: 

She did look at him til! her large eyes filled 
with the wonder of recognition, 

“« Prime—oh !'T onght to have known: always 
near when [ need ‘help. It was" you that stopped 
the horses ?”” 

(134) 
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** Who»velse: should it: be, my pretty one?) A 
erazy woman -from \the inn threw herself in my 
way} but isaved you, in spite of her antics, A 
thousand: such women. could mot have kept me 
back!””)!)4:) fino: laaofl 

*.Ah;:no ene else: could:haye had: the courage 
to stop those mad beasts. I know that; It is 
like being» saved from an awful death; by ones 
own father.’ 

Here: the|,man covered his face with. both 
hands; and.» began to, sob. |; There , was no pre- 
tence/in this,for his chest, heaved, and, tears 
trinkled through’ | his: fingers., That | moment, 
four men, who had lifted: that strange, woman 
from the:dyst of the toad,,went by; carrying her . 
form .reveréntly, toward the inn. .A crowd 
followed. «| w yl 

** Who is this?’ said Dora, following the group 
with her eyes. ‘‘ Who is it?” 

Prime dropped his hands, and saw the 
woman’s face. His own changed to a remarkable 
degree. The eyes, so. full of tears a moment 
before, kindled with sharp anxiety. 

“Tt is the woman,” he said, faltering in his 
speéch’; ‘“ she would throw herself in the way.” 
' “She must be hurt; perhaps she was trying 
to help me,” answered .Dora;. with. some.show of 
anxiety. ‘ How white:her podr face is'!’’ 

“She was, no doubt, trying to save herself, 
and got under the horses’ feet,’’ answered Prime. 
‘“‘T could only think. of. the dear young lady who 
was at one'time like'a child of my own.” 

“ At one time,” replied the girl, ‘*Ah! that 
time will never cease. i should. be an ungrateful 
creature, if iticould.’’ 

Prime half-reiched out his’atms;" but drew 
them ‘ back, as if restraining himself with 
difficulty: Looking toward the inn, hesaid: 

“My friends ‘are ‘coming ‘out... They are 
looking for me.”"’ 

Dora instantly forgot, the mournful procession 
that had just passed. by.her, and. became fear- 
fully conscidus of the disaster that had befallen 
her garments. She ‘Jifted Both ‘hands to her 
head, blushing; scarlet, when, they became 
entangled in!the: rich: disorder of her hair, and 
she thus discovered the loss'of her hat. 
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Prime looked ‘down upon her admiringly, 
thinking that under no: ee could she 
have beeii' more beautiful: 

“Do not allow yourself to be disturbed” he 
said.’''** My friends will understand.” ; 

But Dora’was disturbed. Tears’ of. vexation 
filed her dark eyes, as she cast anapel on the 
dust and disarray of her dress. 

‘Your friends, whoever they are, ‘will hardly 
expect to find Lady Holden’s daugliter''in this 
plight,” she said. ‘Pray help me''to escape; 1 
really cannét’meet them.” "” 

When did I ever refuse yot anything 
answered Prime, and putting on his grandest air, 
he' drew her hand ‘over his arm; and’ led her 
toward the inn; gravely bowing to /his' friends as 
he passed: them:''’ 

Spite of her agitation and the sting of wounded 
vanity, Dora could not forbear ‘a side glance at 
the group of gentlemen, who moved “aside and 
raised their hats; as she passed. “Among them 
she saw a face that had bent down, ‘with some- 
thing like insolent’ curiosity, from the drag’ as it 
passed the house “by the park’ wall, while she 
was standing in thé low window, with’the woman 
who ‘had ‘always been ¢alled’ ‘her nurse. It was 
a wonderfully handsome ‘face, dark, spirited and 
With’ fitiély cut features, such as ‘ancient artists 
loved | ‘tb? Gave’ ‘on their’ gems, when’ ‘poets and 
heroes were to be handed down to’ Ws ‘as'a type. 
This’ thalf“@id ‘rot Seem to ‘be looking at’ Dora, 
yet ‘she knew that her quick admiring glance 
was whswered. "| 

waa saw this, and a smile crept over his lips. 

ora Vance entered the chamber to which 
aa ange woman rr a carried, she shrunk 
back span for there *y ah the bed, with 
torn and) dusty “para gging from her 
limbs ‘to the floo gr ae slender form of 
& woman from’ ¥y semblanée, of life had 
been suddenly crushed out Heavy, masses of 
coal-black” hair lay woadiere upon the pillows. 
Out of-them, deathly and pallid, gleamed a face 
that might haye been cnt from marble, and cast 
down from. the seulptor’s “hands ‘against that 
dusky be gre und. 
a young girl was ‘Yeaning over the béd, pale } 





almost as the form upon it, and so ‘absorbed, that 
she seemed unconscious of any other person, 


be Late ae persons were in the room. 


es “close to this girl, holding her 
wea! 


“Is she dead—is the poor woman dead ?”” she 
inquired, speaking in a whisper. 

The girl thus ‘addressed turned, and the two 
stood for'a whole’ niinute, fee to fase, gazing at 





each other dumbly. 


“Did you speak ?’’ ‘said ‘the stranger, at last, 
in a bewildered way. 

“T° ‘asked if ‘this: poor soul was dead,” 
answered ‘Dora, Bighess by the look in that 
other face. 
 & Dead—dead'!” 
hoarsely. 

““She is so'still. She looks so white,” 
answered Dora, still speaking under her breath, 
and in faint snatches. 

* But she breathes—TI tell you she breathes,” 
answered the other; and now her voice came out 
with a sharp thrill of pain, as if the word “death” 
had wounded ‘her. ‘There was blood upon her 
lips, but I wiped it all away, and no more came. 
Why then should anyone talk of death ?” 

Dora shrunk back. Theré was so much of suf- 
fering in the beautiful face turned upon her, that 
she could hardly command her voice. 

«Forgive me, if I am anxious,” she said, after 
awhile, “It was. perhaps for me, that she threw 
herself in the way of the horses,”’ 

“For you. Oh!” 

“Tf you are her friend, you will permit me to 
help her. People will think me ungrateful, if I 
fail to insist on that.” 

The two girls faced each other now, and their 
glances met, not in friendliness; for one had 
been. disturbed in her grief, and the other, 
wounded in “her pride. In that neighborhood, 
Dora Vance was not accustomed to contradiction, 
even in a look, and the stranger’s manner offended 
her. 

“Her friend,” said the strange i turning 
hereyes on the white face, half-buried in the 
dusk of those tangled tresses, ‘She was my 
sister—was—was? She is my sister! Did I not 
tell you that she breathes! Yet I said was?” 

Here the girl threw herself on her knees by the 
bed, took the limp hand that fell over its side, 
and kissed it wildly, again and again, pressing 
down her lips, in long, breathless waitings, as if 
she dreaded to search for 4 pulse in any more 
positive way. 

“Has no doctor been sent for 
Vance. 

“ Yes the landlady, glad to be no- 
ticed. haart as been done that. could be 
thought of. A, messenger has gone, for. the 

ree ae 
doctor, and another is ‘riding! post inete’ to the 
Deer | sae 

“To. the afl” “Ab, “I, forgot that, Mamma 
might hear of my unhappy shipwreck, and—” 
ocsbiush! ?” said the strange girl, }ifting her head 

gud Vstening, “some one is coming.”’ 

Tt was the doctor, a spare, undersized little 
man who entered the room briskly, cast a smiling 


repeated’ the stranger, 


re Dora 


we 
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glance around, and took in the whole scene, at a 
glance. “Yaw 3 vrabliw 

« Windows wide open, plenty of air, that i is 
good thing, Mrs, Hunt, just what one might have 
expected of you. Now, young lady, if you.wil} 
just. step one side, and let.me haye 9, fair look at 
the patient, perhaps something may be done, 
There, there, don’t, look gt,.me_ so, pitifully. 
Things may not be so dismal as, you think,’?... 

As he spoke, the little man,spread_his hands 
out wide, as if he meant to, hush those. who 
lingered | about the bed out of his presence, and 
drew close to the 4nconseious, Woman on the bed- 

“A bad case,” he muttered, taking the limp 
hand which. the strange girl had ‘dropped deepal 
ingly, for there seemed no ‘vitali ty in, it, 

« But she is alive. oa 

« Just ! Ha! what is this ? 

A perceptible quiver. ran along the arm . he 
held by. the wrist, and a swift spasm of pain shot 
across the white face. 

“The arm is’ broken !” the little doctor said 

with great cheerfulness. “ It tooked like death, 
but she has fainted. The pain, will soon sting her 
back to life.” 
' “Thank God, thank God!” exclaimed the girl, 
with a great burst, of gratitude, and she would 
have fallen on ‘her Knees, ‘but the doctor looked 
up sharply. 

“ Keep your strength, young lady. It will be 
wanted,” he said, 

But the girl had’ ‘no strength. Her jimbs had 
given way, and’‘she ‘knelt upon the floor with 
both hands lifted to her face, shaking under a 
gudden rush’ of f thankfulness. ‘ 
°"é You sedi Inore ‘fit for work,” said the litle 
doctor, addressing Dora, without really looking 
at her. “Take off your gloves. I shall want 
help.”’ 

Dora Vance drew back, and @ haughty color 
tushed to her fo} ~ehead. Weeds in her life ‘had 
an inhabitant of Mosley addressed her with so 
little regard for her position. 

«The young lady is greatly flustered herself,” 
interposed landlady, Breatly shocked. 

* «An! t that is she doing here?” 

“Oh, doctor. It is Miss Vance {” 

« Miss Vance—bless m 7 Boul, Thad no idea of 
it,” cried the tittle nan,’ arning around, and re- 
garding the e, young y with  Kalf-comic, half: 
disturbed severity ” but this seemed to be a case 
of life and death. It may be so Miss Vance 
has delicate hands. They oan this poor 
creature much. pain.” 

Dora drew off hier ‘gloves, and ‘dang them from 
her. 

“Tam saad to help, doctor, It is not strange 
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that, you failed to recognize me.\,.F.soareely rec- 
ognize, myself here,,...Hardly, know whether this 
poor woman helped to saye my, life,or,not;, but I 
will do my, best to help her,” 

This girl wag,young, and capable of generous 

impulses that.were, however, as. evanescent, as 
the perfume, of a water-lily.,.One,.of these im- 
pulses were upon her. now, and, for, the moment, 
she. felt like the heroine of a romance, , 

‘ Tell..me.how to, begin?” she said, bending 
over the patient, 

That moment, another sharp. spasm, swept, not 
only the, fage,, but the whole figure, of the 
wounded . woman, ‘The, hand that the, doctor 
held, clemghed,, itself, ther, lips, parted, her, eyes 
opened, and were fixed upon the girlish facethat 
bent over her, with a wide, astonished, gaze. 

Are you better?” said. Dora, troubled by. that 
earnest, logk,. and ,really touched by the pathos 
which, slowly, took the place ofjsurprise init... «I 
hope you,.are not very much hurt,” 

_ The woman, made. a sudden. movement, and 
tried to take her hand from the, doctor; but her 
lips grew pale, again, and a,cry of agony; broke 
through them, for she had given,a fearful wrench 
to. the broken, arm. Faint and, sick, with pain, 
she glosed der; eyes, but every nerve)in her face 
was. quivering, and Dora. saw. that great, tears 
wore forcing their way through, the closed, lids, 

a bhe girl kneeling on the floor, heard the cry, 
and started up, , Dora, , had. drawn loser to, the 
bed, and was Jeaning forward, anxious to offer 
help; but the grasp of a hand on her shania, 
made her wince and.draw back. . 

‘It was me that she missed, and ‘that Bit her 
ery out. No, one else must touch her in her pain. 
She isa stranger. Vhy, aoe anyoneinterfere Pr 

These words may bly med ungracious, but 
the pleading expreeplone of it lovely face, made 
them’ almost pathetic. A i of angry pride 
had arisen to Dora’s face, 8 as she. felt. the hand 
clench upon’ her shoiulder ; ;, but @ si ngle glance at 
the soft, mournful eyes turned Bheetinaly upon 
her, drove the flush away. 

“‘ Suifered ? Do you know what the snifering 
must be, that wrings a cry like that from her? 
Oh, sir, you.are a physician, and ought to know. 
Can nothing be done for her? , Must she’ stay 
here and die?’ : 

The doctor was about to answer, 9 ' when a rush 
of wheels, Spddenly stopped, _ the, sound. of 
hurried voices came up from the street, , indicating 
& new arrival. ‘ » 

*’ Dora glided swiftly to the window, and, looking 
out, turned to Jeave the room ; but as she neared 
the door, it was flung open, and Lady Holden 
came in, pale, wild, and trembling vith intense 
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excitement. “Seeing her daughter, she reached 
out her arms, and; tears leaped to her eyes. : 

* Dora, Dord—stell me that you aré unharmed, 
They told me so, but I could not beliéve-them.”’ 

» ** But Lani quite safe, The poor little! carriage 
is torn to| pieebs, and the ponies lamed; I daresay ; 
but you need have ne anxiety about me !’’ 

“Ts this true, Dr. Sampson?’ enquired the. 
lady, anxiously turning tothe littleman. ‘‘ Have 
you made.sure that she is not hurt ?’’ 

‘< You need have no trouble about Miss Vance,”’ 
answered, the surgeon; drily;) ‘but the, poor 
woman who.saved her, maybe dying bile we 
santitalcing bene’! ywi 4d cota 

» Lady! Holden left her daughter, and.went upto 
the- bed). When she, saw theegony.of pain, and 
the faew lying there among.therpillews) and met 
those-great, piteous eyes turned ppon hery-with 
the imploring intensity we sometimes. seein the 
pictures of a penitent; imploring’ mercy of Ged, 
the heart in.that gentle bosom swelled with such 
sympathy as it had never felt fore human. being 
before. Was it gratitude for s,life saved? » Could 
thankfulness; verge ‘so ‘closely: an» pain ?.,., How 
could the lady;know? . Already she had, deemed 
herself a bankrupt in gratiimde for the return of 
that fair young: creatyRe, to-her ‘bosom, and the 
very magnitude of her. ebligatlon was,o pleasure ; 
but this -was a different feeling; | Something unac- 
countable,and. strange that held) her with a;sort 
of chilling faseination, fon 
« Such feelings seise ‘upon the, owt leduttene- 
ody; and in defiancef both will. and judgment; 
For one moment, they held the lady, dumb, and 
apparently ungrateful.  Incapable,of speech, she 
lifted her eyes, and they fell upon, the strange 
girl, who; was ooking, at, her, earnestly: Then 
the hand of some, angel. seemed to have swept 
across; her,heart...The; face, Jocked and, 
strained a moment before, was illuminated like.« 
pearl under the sunshine, her lips parted, not in 
a smile; but with am expression fax more beauti- 
ful, and into) ber. eyes, leaped) s .soft beaming 
light, that noyhuman being/had.eyer seen in them 
since the day,on which her.only.child had been. 
stolen from her on, the beach,at Ventnor, (; © *) 

People about Aldensgate, said that, their) lady. 
had never been: really, happy sinee | that day. 
The strain,upon her nerves, had. been too great 
for perfect reaction, and that even, the presence 
of her daughter, brought beck fromthe, Indian 
hunting grounds.of America, in ‘all the ‘bloom: of 
her beautiful childhood; had failed to restore 
spirit-and vigor to what.seemed ‘te them all, a 
, broken life, | 

Sometimes—the pre people said, in whispered: 
confidence ‘to- veoh other—the ledy! would sit 





silently in‘her room for hours together, ‘looking 
out toward ‘the sea,.a8 if waiting: for something— 
and, if spoken to, would not thear;:as if| her mind 
was afar off+then arouse ‘herself, and mike 
smiling amends. 

The landlady m (was thinking! of! these: things, as. 
she looked om the ‘lady, now; with ali:that: beau- 
tiful glow. of: light.insher face; that seémed ‘to 
reflect itself.in the countenance of that strange 
girl, The eyes),of) the wounded woman also 
followed: that look, and seemed to ache under it; 
for she; closed, the lids; and) shuddered’ down 
among her pillows, seized with fresh spasms. 

‘*‘Ladies,’’; said the surgeon, showing himself 
up with: niore authority than isbemed: natural te 
his size and character. : ‘This is ‘trifling with a 
human. life!;, I beseech you, one and all, to leave 
thei room.’ 

"ANT? said, Lady Holden. 
I am indebted to this—’! 

“T. forget nothing, ‘my lady, and remember 
nothing, éx¢ept that;this poor wonian must be at- 
tended to, at once., Pray withdraw... There will 
he plenty of time for thanks, when she:is out of 
danger. Forgive me, dear madam, but I must be 
peremptony,”» 

_ Your, are viadin' it. is I. that should ask 
forgiyeness,’’ answered the lady; walking toward 
the door. | Dora. followed her reluctantly. The 
others hesitated. 

ae no, one remain: to help ?”’ said the!land- 


“You sre that 


nee 4 stay—you have strength; and. good, 
sound nerves.) 


The strange girl looked, avecsids 
‘* There is’no, neetl of that..; Ip too, am strong, 


and have geod nerves. , Try me!” 

There-'was a tone of resolution ‘in, the girl’s 
voice, gentle but.exceedingly firm, that, the little 
surgeon, had no \powen! ito ‘resist... He made a 
despaining gesture, that the landlady should leave 
the room, and with great reluctance she obeyed 
» Them .the doctor turned almost angrily on the 
fair young caeature who had insisted-on staying. 
He saw that she was very pale, but; had nerved 
herself for en effort of endurance that might tex 
her strength, but could not ebnquer the resolution 
that shone,.in her eyes,-and, gave’ her’ beautiful 
mouth the firmness that we see about the lips of 
pictaxed martyrs. 


CHAPTER XX EL. 

Wuen. Lady Holden enteréd’ the inn parlor, 
she begat: ty) piace up and! down the room, in a 
state of excitemient that seemed like delitium ; 
for she) was's'woman so gentle and loving’in her 
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nature, that ‘few people had ever seen: her lose 
the gracious deportment | om inheritance had 
made second nature to her. 

» Was it the dangerous: strait to which the peew 
woman upstairs had been driven that disturbed 
her. so?! or had! the: shock that ‘followed the 
announcement of: her daughter's great peril 
shaken:her nerves to an iextent»that) made rest 
impossible? : She» did» mot: seem ‘to ‘heed. the 
presence of Dora, when she came into thé room ; 
but walked up and: down, up dnd down, some- 
times slowly, sometimes: with ‘rapid step, until 
the door opéned, and her husband presented 
himself. _Then' she came: forward: eagerly, held 
out/her arms; and’threw herself: upon his bosom, 

Vance folded herin his arms,and Inid his cheeld 
to hers, smoothing her hair tenderly with onechand. 

“TIT know, I know,” he said, ‘all this‘ has 
been too much ‘for you! ee of Doth’ 
safety makes you tremble.” ' «| | et gr] 

* The joy. Ah, yes, it must be dat} never 
but once have I had cause for'so much happiness 
+butit is so.strahge, so like pain. ‘Does’ grati- 
tude ever dmount tothat; Asher?  Oan. it ‘ever 
take the form of @ yearning want?’’: 

“You have often heard, my love, ‘that great 
happiness sometimés verges ‘on pain. ° Just yet, 
perhaps, you canndt realize’ that our daughter is 
safe. The bloom has hardly” been driven from 
her face, I see.”’ 

Laily Holden, still leaning upon na looked 
toward Dora, who had placed herself bythe 
open window, and’was 80 interested ‘iti soriething 
that was going on outside, that even thé'presence 
of her father wds lost'upon her! © It did ‘indeed 
seem as if the fright and” shock that” had 
unnerved her fora time was entirely forgotten ; 
for @ flush of rich’ colot had’ ‘come batk’to her 
cheeks, and a smilé curved the red lips'that had 
been so: white .@ little time’ before. ' The father 
and mother gazed on her earnestly, arid’ neither 
spoke. The sunlight ‘fell’ on the abundatice ‘of 
her dark hair, touching it with softlustre. They 
cotild see ‘the Mash of her eyes, through the 
drooping lashes; *for, though she saw everything 
that was: transpiring ‘outside, it ‘was’ with 
stealthy glan¢e, as well-trained animnis ‘act out 
their nature, under the’ protest‘of education!“ 

Something in her easy positidn, and in the 
face itself, struck both the pirents with a 'fedling 
which was inexplicable. The exquisite:delicacy, 
which early sorrow had-intensified almost into a 
disease, shrunk @ little in “ihe/midther’s bosom, 
andthe father ‘sighed uneonscidusly,. as he Ted 
his wife to's sofa: atthe’ other end) of the'rdom; 
with the gentlé persuasion that always influenced 
her to resti’ He knew: that a painful: operation 





was being performed in the stranger’s room, and 
was anxious'to'spare her the pain which acute 
sympathy in suffering is suré to epee the 
possessor, if left to-itself. 

Still, Dora: was; unconscious of ore father’s 
presence; or did:not care ‘to! notice it. '|Barnham 
of Backwell was ‘preparing to mount his drag 
again, but seemed in no'great haste} for, though 
some of his guests had ‘taken’ their seats, he 
stood apart, talking’to’ Prime, with more earnest- 
ness than ‘seemed natural to the intercourse of 
two'sueh’men. Once Prime’seemed to yield to 
some réquest or atgument the other had urged, 
and took a step or two toward the window, where 
the girl was' sitting; but Prime checked hiinself, 
daid a'few hasty words, and came forward) alone. 

Instead® f!Gouiiligaap to” the windéw, he 
enteredthe iii, aid: walked, with a oleeraie air, 
into the parlor!!!” oul 
4 Ha) Varies 8 Thave jeettime to ‘say; “how 
do you a6,’ before we'are off,’ he ‘said, crossing 
the room, with his’ usual wars 4 stride, and 
holding out his hand ©! 

Vance airebe; Tis face cloutled, ‘atid the welcome 
he strove'to-give faltering on’ his lips. 

“Astonished to séeMiie, I’ daresay. Rather 
taken’ Wy surprisé“inyselfy but Barnham would 
have me dows, atid a fortanate thing it was—not 
that’ I-wish ‘to ‘claim any credit for saving’ the 
life that’s so‘dear‘toods all) But,'exeuse me, 
you scarcely seem so happy‘as T expected.” 

“J'ao fot understand,” “said ‘Vanee; with a 
degree ‘of! coldness — would hapied leiacatbee 
another man! “' °'' 

Here Dora ‘came trast flushed: with ‘grate 
fal animation. 

“Oh! papa, dear matniia, te was Mr. Prime 
who leaped from’ the’ drag, ah@ stopped those 
tertible little aniniald, jast as -tiey' were tramp- 
ling me down: If it ‘hadn't been ‘for him, T 
miight—oh'l I might have been dead ard gone.” 

'“ Theté) thére, iny young lady, do not magnify 
my poor little ‘efforts; if T hadn’t*stépped the 
aiiimals, ‘somé° One else would: ‘We must’ not 
dlaim too' much’; théugh it does ‘weet’ providen- 
tial that; twite in’ a — r have ‘Been 
permitted to—” 

Before Prime conld! coiltplets ‘his ‘spééth, a 
seream same” from the chamber overhead, so 
sharp°atid’ shrill; that it brought an aster 
ery front Lady Holden.- 

“Ah!” paid Prime, sriatching atthe thread of 
his ‘discourse, after a déep breath,’ that poor 
foolish wonian is paying’ for her rash attempt to 
cross the street, while I was struggling ‘with the 
horses: '' It’s & ‘wonder we were not ‘all trampled 
down together.’ I wonder if she ‘is ‘much ‘hurt ?” 
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A shout from the drag broke in: upon, Mr. 
Prime’s‘anxious ‘solicitude, and; with a sweeping 
bow, he backed out of the room, swung_his hat to 
the top of his héadyand thé next minute was on the 
highest seat of the drag, kissing his hand toward 
the open window,' as he was whirled away. | 

Dora, who had watched . these. proceedings 
through the: window, turned to her father. 

“Oh! papa, you! do not seem: to be/at all 
gratéful ito Mr.\(Prime for, saving my life,” she 
said, with tears in her eyes. 

«“But did he save. your life? The messenger 
told me that a strange. lady, whose cry we just 
heard, flung. herself, before the,, horses, and 
stopped: them,” atta ou 

“Oh! but, papa, how onli a sloader. little 
woman do that? Of course, she could only be i in 
the way of brayer and stronger ;people, and get 
herself ‘into trouble, without helping: any one 
élse. I'm, very sorry, for her,,if she is, much 
hurt, and mean to be, grateful; but it, seems: to 
me; impossible that we.can ever, half-repay Mr, 
Prime for all that he has. done for us.””, 

‘Mr. Prime has!never found , us ungrateful, I 
hope,” was the quiet reply that this, burst, of 
gratitude received; ‘ but just now the poor lady 
upstairs seems to "require; our f#gt attention. 
Whatever may be due to Me Prime, she, must 
not'be neglected.”’); ., 

Before, Dora could answer, and «she seemed 
disposed to argue the point, there came a faint, 
tremulous knock at the door, and the young 
person, entered who; had been, left. with, the 
surgeon upstairs, , She was pale as @ ghost, and 
her lips quivered as she attempted te speak; 
approaching Lady, Holden, she said, with a sort 
of shiver in, her voice: ; 

** Esther is conscious - now, and_ it. frets her 
that you .werp,, not,;permitted to remain. She 
wishes to thamk., you and the young lady for so 
kindly desiring to help, her.”’ 

Has she suffered much.” inquired the lady, 
in a voice that trembled. sien; ‘«tell me, has she 
suffered?” + poe ow 

The girl .covered _o beentitul eyes;, ROW 
dusky with troubled, recollection, with one hand, 
as she answered : : 

‘* Terribly, it seems to: me,” 

‘ But there is no danger ?’’ continued the indy, 
who seemed to find something like fascination in 
the tearful sweetness of that;young voice. 

‘Ah! me, I hope not,”..was the faint reply, 

“And, you think our Pronnen will, not 
disturb her.” 

‘* No, lady~—no—+she desires it.” 

As Lady Holden. was going out, Vance stopped 
her with a gentle touch on the arm. 





*t This.is no place for a suffering person. The 
Hall would be far better, There must be no 
lack of, attention here.’’ 

The lady answered with a faint, sweet smile. 

“Lam glad jyou. suggested. it, Asher,’’ she 
said, taking Dora’s arm, and, leaning rather 
heavily upon it. 

(#4I—L).would rather. stay with papa,” said 
that young person, disengaging her arm. ‘‘ Of 
course, so many of us can do no good.” 

Lady Holden; looked at the wayward girl a 
moment, in,sorrowful surprise, and was perhaps 
about to speak; but a soft, hand touched her 
arm,.and.ja pair of brown eyes, full of pleading 
tenderness, logked inte hers. 

‘Pray rest on me !’” 

A, strange, sensation thrilled through every 
nerve.in)Lady Holden’s form, as that little hand 
touched her,arm, _It.shone in her eyes, and a 
faint sigh rose to, her lips—a sweet, tremulous 
breath like,.that. of a flower. . Why the ,lady 
should .have felt this gleam of happiness, amid 
the terrible tumult,and pain of that day, was a 
mystery, to herself and 9 wonder to those about 
her.,, Even when she entered the sick-room, a 
smile lingered on her face, and seemed to have 
given sweetness to her voice. 

Esther .was. lying,on, the bed,. pale and 
exhausted, but inspired by, some spirit that 
seemed to have outlived the suffering she had 
endured... The, ,eyes, bright, with feverish 
anxiety, were, turned upon the door, as Lady 
Holden. entered... She, grasped the bed-clothes 
with the only hand that could obey her will, and 
the expression of her face, for one moment, was 
that of a creature at bay, 

‘«¥ am glad that you are better,”’ said the lady, 
casting a compassionate glance on the bandaged 
arm.:. ‘It must-have been terrible.” 

Esther, met her glance, and tried to smile. 

; The doctor hag been yery gentle,” she said, 
with, g,,grateful look at the little me, “and 
there has been less pain, for that, reason.” 

“«Shehas bomne it like 9 soldier,” said the sur- 
geon, , triumphantly ;, “ better by half; for men 
never. do bear suffering like women. Still it is 
a compound fracture, and.a bad one.” 

“But there is no danger?’ questioned the 
lady, with much,solicitude. 

“ There | is always danger from shock, and 
fever; may set, in.’ 

The young girl, who had. drawn close to the bed, 
heard this, and uttered.a little ery of dismay. 

Esther, turned. her Jarge eyes, under which 
black shadows were gathering fast, upon the 
beloved, face, and. made another faint effort to 
smile. 

‘ 
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a Do Hot bs frightened; Jane’ Touch my-pulse, 
and you will find’ no evidericé of a shock,‘and I 
shall have no fever. So keep up your courage.’’! 

The girl titmed to the déctor. « « 

“ Oh, tell me; sit. “Is there danger? fearrv 
be a long sitktiess'?”" 9" © 

Before the doctor could reply, Lady Hélden 
had taken ‘the girl’s ‘hand ‘with such'-gentle 
kindness, that the very touch of her fingers was 
@ caress, 

«There is no danger,” she said.’ “I can tee 
that, im the good surgedt’s® face and, if there 
must be delay, ‘it willbe strange ‘if we ‘cannot 
make that endurable. The’ moment she''can be 
moved, your sister shall be taken to°thé’ Hall; 
where we will try to compensaté’ séniewhat for 
all that she has suffered for us. You'and Dora 
will be pleasant nurses for ‘her, 4nd 'I'éan “do 
something-when my heart is in a'thing.” © 

Jane Bronson stood with het ‘soft’ brown eyes 
lifted to the lady’s face. As she spoke} a smile 
stole into them, and, with an impulse that made 
the act an unconscious hiothage; she bowed her 
head, and kissed thé Wand that still clasped’ hers: 

Ah, lady, we Giinot’ be very wretched white 
you até near,” shd!Gaid, 

While the girl’s head was‘ bent, Lady’ Holden 
passed her disengaged hand over the waves! of 
her brown hair, touching it lightly as a summer 
wind would have‘done. 

“Tam glad’ yotf think so,” she answered, “for 
we must be some time together, and ‘your sister 
will require all our cheerfulness; though she does 
bear'up so bravely.’” yf 

Esther did not séem very Brave just then for 
every line of her face was quivering with feck thoi: 
and tears were ‘gathering heavily in “her’ black 
eyes. 

‘‘Ah, me, how she suffers!’ éxclnimed thé 
sister. “ What can I do—what dan I do for her?” 

She would haye'kisséd that troubted ‘face, in 
her helplessness to assuage her pain in any other 
way, but Esther turned her head’ away.’ de 

Tt is not, that it is’ nbt’ that,”’ ahié ‘said, 
passionately. “This is'an old pati, dnlldt must 
burn forever, Oh, God help me—God Help ite 
I thought it was over.” 

The two women looked at each other in Blank 
terror. Had Esther become suddenly delirious? 

“T will call the doctor,’ said ‘Jane ; “he has 
not left the house yet. Indeed, I'scarcely know 
when he left the room,’ 

‘‘ No—no,” pleaded Esther, from the bed. | «T 
tell you he can do no good ['' ‘You dre frightened 
at nothing. See, my hand is sfeady.” 

Lady Holden took the hitid she held out, and 
her finger fell upon the pulse. It fluttered like 





the’wing of'a dying bird; but there was’ some- 
thingyin the: great) black eyes; lifted so earnestly 
to hers; that: disturbed her more than the) pulse, 
a sort of dread—a pleading wistfulmess that went 
to the lady’s gentle heart,, 

‘* If. L: should: die, what! will bebome of her? 
In the wide world, she has no other friend:’’ 

Lady Holdem drew the girl toward her, and 
presbed®& kiss: upom her’ forehead; 

* As ‘you ‘have’ saved my child, I will be a 
mother to your sister’ im all that love and care 
éan do; but'we must not talk of dying.’ There 
will bé no dangeér—there; must be no danger ! 
Let me assure You"that’ what: may: seem like a 
misfortune, shall prove a bessial, if the power 
of making il’se’ résts with tis.” 

“For ‘herfor ‘her, ‘alone, ‘that may be possi- 
ble,” ‘the sick Woman; ‘ad for me, it 
séems.as if the world ‘had ‘come to'an end” 

“Not.no! Ina féw weeks, you will find it 
brighter’ than ever. Bélieve me, itis something 
to have made ‘new friends by your own brave act ; 
but you are gtowing faint.’ 
| QstheF did not ‘answer, for her eyes closed, and 
she seemed to float into: inboneibiiity : 

64) Wout ieupdud 
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Trait WHS! wild Carousal at a hunting-lodge, 
some ten miles from Mosley, that ‘night, for there 
Burnham of Packwell €nitertained thé party that 
liad come down from’ London on his drag—a long 
ridé that had ‘tiken ‘them forty miles or more into 
the country.” It'was Barnlam’s caprice that his 
hotise should always ‘be’ kept in order for guests 
that might be expected any hour and in very un- 
certain numbers. ‘Thus it chanced that a sump- 
tuous entertainment was ready,’ soon ‘after the 
party drove up to: the’ long’ stone Building; that - 
the addition of a few baledilies find" bay-windows, 
had changed from a farmHousé. of the better sort, 
to a rather imposing gentleman’s residence. 
True, the ‘stables occupied as much ‘room as the 
house, and employed about as’ many attendants, 
and the grounds had less space and ‘ornamenta- 
tion than inight ‘ave beén Q@stred; but then, it 
was a bachelo?’s residence; ‘and one of many that 
Barnham of Backwell claimed as his own, so long 
as the Jews would perthit of such Ownership, and 
ander all the circumstati¢es, offered pleasant 
housing for his guests. 

There had been ‘high conviviality at the late 
dinner, ‘at which’ thére was no lady to preside, 
and when the host led ‘his guests from the table, 
it was one wild confusion of fruit and flowers 
thrown into blooming disorder. Atmong them, 
little encampmerits’ of half-empty glass—red, 
green, amber-hued, and crystal-white, blazed up 
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through the fragrant ruin, like great jewels set 
on fire by a constellation. of lights overhead ; and 
little streams of wine were dripping down the 
snow of the table-cloth, where some of them had 
been recklessly upset. ° 

In the drawing-room, a long and, somewhat 
gloomy apartment, with low ceiling and darkly 
panelled walls, sat the young person who had oc- 
cupied a seat by Barnham on the drag. She had 
not appeared at the dinner, but her gray 
travelling-dress had. been changed, and she now 
appeared in the subdued light of the drawing- 
room, in a robe of old gold satin, contrasted with 
blood-red roses, that gathered up the lace on her 
bosom, and gave a rich glow of color to her hair. 
Though her tresses were golden-brown, and her 
lips red as the roses that glowed in them, she was 
past the season of extreme youth. 

At last, a volume of incoherent voices, the 
heavy closing of a door, and uneven stamp of feet, 
added a glow of color to that which already 
bloomed on her cheek, 

“They are coming this way,’’ she thought. ‘‘He 
would not let me preside at the table: at least he 
must recognize me here.”’ 

She was mistaken, Barnham, who was in front 
of his guests, stepped to the door, saw her sitting 
there in state, uttered something that seemed like 
a smothered oath, and turned from the threshold. 

‘To the billiard-room,” she heard him say. 

‘*He dares—he dares!’’ she exclaimed, start- 
ing up. ‘This is the brother’s part he promised 
to perform.” j 

As she spoke these words, angrily, the woman 
began to walk up and down the long drawing- 
room. 

A step near the door. She stood still. Barn- 
ham entered, and then she came slowly into the 
light, confronting him, 

“Is this the way you keep your word?’ she 
said, — 

“Yes, Louisa, if this is the way you baffle my 
plans. Have I not told you, again and again, 
that your impatient Bohemianism will ruin 
everything ?” 

‘After what fashion, may I ask, do I offend 
my brother ?”’ 

“The fashion of a strolling actress, if you 
must have the plain truth, though there is not 
many of that set who would. have insisted on 
riding down from London on the drag, as 
you did.”’ 

‘Was there any great harm in riding by the 
side of my own brother, in any carriage he 
might care to drive?” asked the lady, scornfully 
enough: and then you saw, by the proud 
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her gray eyes, that she was indeed the sister of 
the handsome man who was rebuking her. 

‘‘No harm, but great, imprudence. [tell you 
this, Loo: our American is fastidious as a prince, 
and far richer than any that comes among us. Do 
not: destroy your chances by a false move in any 
direction ; for once, my dear girl, be guided by 
the experience of aman who knows something,of 
his sex. This young American is impressed— 
nay, charmed, with you now. Do not disenchant 
him in the first stage of what may prove a grand 
passion.” 

“‘Disenchant him,” said the lady, glancing at 
@ mirror,.in which her beauty was framed in all 
its glowing perfection. 

‘‘T understand,”’ answered her brother, with 
an impatient gesture. ‘It is the self-sufficiency 
that destroys half the charm of a beautiful 
woman. Do, for heaven’s sake, if you can, 
forget your own loveliness. The woman, who 
so grossly admires herself, cannot expect the 
spontaneous homage which men feel for uncon- 
scious attractions, This American comes from a 
country, where something more than grace of 
person or features are expected of a lady.” 

‘‘ He comes from a country where men deem 
it'an honor to slave fur women, who reign over 
them like queens,” answered the lady, with a 
regal lift of the head. 

‘« But wise women do not begin to rivet their 
chains, till they are well in hand. Let me tell 
you—but let this subject drop. Our affairs are 
quite too serious to admit of trifling. I came 
back to say that the fellows in yonder seem bent 
on high play, to-night, and that might shock our 
American friend. As you are here, and in grand 
toilet, perhaps it will be as well to bring him in. 
Only. do remember the hints I have given you.”’ 

The lady cast a second glance at the mirror, 
settled the red roses a little higher up in her 
bosom, and gave her brother a sidelong glance 
from her mischievous eyes, that seemed to chal- 
lenge even his admiration. 

‘‘ Will that do? Your friend shall wear the 
rose that lies nearest to my heart, when he 
returns, I promise you.” 

“Ah, Loo, Loo! It is no wonder that you 
think yourself irresistible.” 

The lady laughed. 

‘‘There, there, don’t lecture me. [I like your 
compliments better, though coming from ones 
own brother, they do seem a little stale. Just 
leave me to my own devices now. What is the 
use of one marriage, pray tell me, if the experi- 
ence does not teach one to secure another? You 
forget the advantages of being a widow, and a 
titled one.” 
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“T forget that our friend is in yonder, a deer 
among stag-hounds, and, for your sake, must be 
kept from their fangs. ‘He must lose no money 
in this house, and see'no high play.” 

«Trust that to me,” answered the lady, now 
wholly appeased; and seating herself again, just 
Within the light of the chandelier, she took wp 
a book, and pretended to read. 

Barnham had scarcely been missed, when he 
entered the billiard-room, where two of his guests, 
Prime being one, were already contesting a game 
at the table, in an indolent way. 

Barnham crossed the room to a window, by 
which a young man had placed himself, and‘was 
looking out into the night, for the radiance of a 
full moon ‘was lying on the green sward, and 
silvering all the trees, while a soft summer wind 
was swaying to and fro with breezy freshness. 

‘One gets tired of this sort of thing; but 
some of my guests like it,” said Barnham, 
glancing at the billiard players, with a scarcely 
perceptible lift of the shoulders. “T have just 
had a little chat with my'sister in the drawing- 
room. I think she rather expected us’ after 
dinner.” 

“Ts Lady Alton down?’’ answered the young 
man, with promptinterest. «I feared—I thought 
that she might be too much fatigued. With your 
permission, I will ask to be excused here. 
Indeed, I was tempted to go out; the night is so 
beautiful.” 

Barnham smiled, graciously, and followed 
George Roxburg with a pleased expression in his 
eyes, as the young man left the room. 

The moment he was gone, Prime flung down 
his cue, and came up to the window, which 
opened on to a stone balcony, on which the 
moonlight was shining one minute, while some 
tree bough dashed it with shadows the next. 

“Well, have I kept up this fooling—as we call 
it in America—long enough?” he said, with a 
cautious laugh ; ‘are we to have no real play, to- 
night ?”’ 

‘As much as you like; but remember, my 





New York friend isn’t to be included. Where 
he plays, the game must be nominal.” 

“Ah, I understand. But about the other 
thing? Step this way, I am a little anxious.” 

Barnham opened; the window, and the two 
men went out upon the balcony. 

‘You saw her. ‘You heard herspeak. It was 
at a disadvantage ; but what have you to say ?” 

“Say,” answered Barnham, ‘what can one 
say, except—” 

“That she is an angel,’’ Prime broke in. 
“Just that, and nothing less,” 

‘An angel,’”’ said Barnham, thoughtfully, 
perhaps. ‘At anyrate, a deucedly handsome 
girl. By Jove, Prime, Iam in love with her 
already.” 

“Then, by Jove! you shall marry her. Money 
wouldn’t have me to give her to anyone who did 
not love her to adoration—adoration I say—but 
how could you or any other man help it?” 

‘“‘ How, indeed? If that person exists, I am not 
the man. But the young lady? Youspeak as if 
your will settled the whole thing.” 

‘And so it shall. “Have I not told you the 
story—told you of a time when I was like a 
father to her?” 

“Yes, you have told me that story often 
enough.” 

“But this, I have not told you. She is as 
much under my influence as ever. When my 
will is spoken, that of her father will go for 
nothing.” 

*¢ But the mother ?” 

“The mother? Ah, that will be taken care of 
—besides, the property is all entailed, the title 
sure. What can the mother do, if the girl chooses 
to have a fancy of her own? If you love the 
child—everything rests in that—if you love her, 
she, and all that she has shall be yours, always, 
providing that you keep to our contract. But 
you must love the girl.’’ 

“Love her? Ido—I do! By Jove! I am in 
dead earnest, now that I have seen her.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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So slight a favor "tis you crave, 

That I can scarce refuse compliance ; 
Nor shall I use the page you gave 

To set your champions at defiance. 
Dear lady, vainly awed, I praise 

That dimpled hand I pressed at parting; 
Or those dark eyes beneath whose gaze, 

A Cupid lurks equipped for darting. 


Nor can I hope to lightly touch, 

On charms so oft the theme of lovers; 
To add another while so much, 

That's beautiful about thee hovers. 
I can but add one little pearl, 

To all the gems about thee scattered; 
And say again, sweet, artless girl, 

That all thy poets have not flattered. 





THE FAMILY 


DIAMONDS, 


BY MES. C. 


One sultry July day, as I'returned from a 
short, sketching expedition, I found my old class- 
mate, Howard Van Dyke, sitting on the porch of 
the farm-house, where I was’ boarding, up among 
the mountains of New England. 

“This is a surprise,’ I cried, shaking his 
hand, enthusiastically. ‘You are almost the 
last person I expected to see.” 

“The fact is,” he said, ‘I’m tired of Saratoga 
and society. I took my mother, and grandmother, 
to Congress Hall, as usual; and did my best, for 
a week, to be dutiful; but I couldn’t stand it; 
and here I am.” 

Howard and I‘had been at Harvard together, 
where we had become close friends; and the in- 
timacy, thus begun, had been kept up, ever since, 
in spite of my being only 's poor artist, and he 
the heir to very great expectations. His father 
had left a queer will, however, giving to my 
friend only fifteen thousand dollars, and leaving 
the bulk of the property to Howard’s mother, 
unless she married again, in which case the 
fortune reverted to Howard. The grandmother 
was also very wealthy. But’both mother and 
grandmother were possessed with the notion that 
Howard ought to make a “‘ wealthy alliance,”’ as 
they called it: and it was quite evident, that, if 
he did not, his chance of inheriting their wealth 
was small, indeed. 

“I envy you, old fellow,’”’ he ‘used to’ say. 
“You can marry who you please; but ifI marry, 
unless to suit others, woe unto me!”’ 

Nor was this all.) There were certain’ fanily 
diamonds, of uncounted value, which were to go 
to Howard’s bride, if he married‘ to please his 
mother and grandmother. Once, during a visit, 
Thad been indulged with a view of them. 

«It isn’t often one sees such fine heir‘loonis in 
America, Mr. Davis,” said the grandmother, 
complacently, to me. ‘But then ours is an ex- 
ceptionally old and aristocratic family.” 

I remembered all this, when I saw H@ward 
sitting on the porch, and reflected how he had 
ran’‘away from a possible bride at Saratoga. After 
a little while, I could not help asking, maliciously : 

“Has a candidate for the family diamonds 
appeared yet ?”’ 

“Hang the family diamonds,” ‘he’ retorted, 
crossly. ‘When I told grandma I Was coming 
here, she said she supposed she might as well 
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sell the family diamonds, for she heard there was 
nobody but school-marms to be met, up in the 
mountains, and that of course I would marry one 
of them, out of sheer malice. She added that she 
heard the ‘school-marms’ went out, in summer, 
as waitresses at the hotels. By’the bye, have 
you any here ?’’ 

“ Not at this farm-house.. But there are plenty 
at the hotel, a quarter of a mile off. Ihave made 
Some pleasant acquaintances at it, though no 
‘school-marms’ as yet. Ifyou want gayety, 
you’ ll find enough of it there; if you want quiet, 
you'll find enough of it here.” 

*“‘T have’ made some acquaintances there 
already,”’ he answered. ‘‘They came in the 
stage; with me, and aré from Baltimore. There’s 
an aunt, elderly and prim, but lady-like and 
intelligent ; her neice, a great heiress, I. believe, 
with golden hair, blue eyes, and just such a baby 
face as‘al ‘you artists rave about; and ‘then a 
companion, a dependant, ‘and a sort ‘of poor 
relation, a teacher, I' believe.” 

*¢ The school-marm herself,” I cried. 

Howard flushed up, and looked annoyed. 

“‘School-marm, or not,” he retorted, petu- 
lantly, “she’s worth a-dozen of the other. 
Bright, interesting, stately'as Cleopatra, proud 
as an empress.’’ 

I gave a long whistle. “And how did you 

et acquainted with this paragon ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘Well, she droppeil her parasol, and I 
jumped down for it. If it had been the parasol 
of the heiress,” he added, contemptuously, ‘it 
might’ have lain there till Doom’s-day.” 

“Very well-bred,’’ I said, ‘sarcastical,”’ as 
Artemus Ward has it. ‘It’s hard, that, because 
girl is rich, she should be treated rudely.” 

As I foresaw from this conversation, we soon 
became intimate with ‘the Baltimoreans. At the 
end of ‘@ fortnight, a succession of pic-nigs, 
walking and driving parties, and rides on horse- 
back, had brought us into such frequent contact 
with the aunt, and with her two nieces, Miss 
Blanche Terry and’ Miss Lucy Rodney, that our 
chance acquaintance had ripened into a friend- 
ship, which was still further promoted by the 
knowledge thatthe Terrys and Van Dykes had 
many mutual friends. After that important 
discovery, Howard and I were welcome guests 
in the Terry’s cosy little private rads) at the 
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hotel, From friendship, we were gradually 
drifting—drifting, 1 did not stop to ask myself 
whither. To marry a poor girl, dependent on a 
cousin’s bounty, would, be to destroy all his 
brilliant prospects. For me, to offer myself to a 
rich woman, would be to expose myself both to 
the suspicion of mercenary motives and the morti- 
fication of a scornful refusal. 

Meantime, I had, filled my portfolio with 
studies, not of cloud or mountain effects, not 
of lofty peaks or ferny dells, but with innum- 
erable sketches. of Blanche Terry’s sweet; face, 
profile, three-quarter, full. view. There. were 
pictures of her in her trailing ball-robes, in her 
simple morning-dress, or in her plain mountain- 
suit. Howard joked me, unmercifully, on: my 
change from landscape to figure studies. . The 
lovely, pure Madonna face haunted alike my 
waking snd my sleeping hours. One day my 
friend came into my room greatly excited. 

“I have done. it,’ he exclaimed, throwing 
himself into a chair. 

“Done what?’ [. gasped. ‘‘ Murdered, any 
one? Shot Miss Rodney accidentally?, Run 


over any old woman in your reckless driving?” 

“I have freed myself from leading strings. 
I have signed the death-warrant to my ‘great 
expectations.’ 


I'ma free man now, and will be 
as poor—as poor—as a church mouse—”’ 

“ What do you mean?” 

‘ L-offered my hand: to.Lucy, Rodney, and told 
her frankly that.there wasn’t a thing in it but 
my heart, not a red cent, nor a sixpence.” 

‘* But, you have what your father left.” 

‘“‘Oh, that’s a mere bagatelle. Besides, I 
wanted to see how much she really did love me; 
and, my dear boy, the glorious creature actually 
said if J was satisfied, ghe was. Did you ever 
hear of such devotion ?”’ 

‘* And you don’t regret your inheritance ?”’ 

“Nota whit! I’ve written home; and made a 
clean breast of the whole thing. — I dreaded it of 
course, not the losing the money, though I didn’t 
like to let that go; but I knew it would: really 
trouble poor mamma,”’ 

‘* And the family, diamonds ?’’ 

‘‘May go to the dogs, forall,I care. Lucy 

look. just as well to me, without them. 
Besides, she is a diamond herself—a regular 
Koh-i-noor.”’ 

With that, he left me, and I gave myself up to 
sorrowful meditation, If things had only been 
reyersed! If Blanche Terry had only been in 
Lucy Rodney’s place, and-Lucy in Blanche’s! 
Then, the .path would have been clear and 
straight before me. Butnow. Ah, well! I must 
bear my disappointment as bravely as possible ! 














Two or three days after this, Howard had 
joined the Terrys in some mountain expedition, 
and I had excused myself by pleading indisposi- 
tien; but to tell the truth, I think the sight of 
Howard's happiness annoyed me, and I preferred 
thoping by myself at home. I sauntered up to 
the hotel, just as the stage came in, and to my 
horror | saw, among the passengers, Mrs. Van 
Dyke and the madame, looking more grim and 
unbending than ever. 

They greeted me. kindly, and after I had 
secured some rooms for them, they requested me 
to: follow them upstairs. After the waiter had 
closed. the door, Mrs. Van Dyke approached me, 
and said in a stage whisper : 

** Howard ?”’ 

“He is well; but off on some pic-nic.”’ 

‘Isn't there any hope, of inducing him to 
change his mind ?”’ 

«« None whatever.” 

Madame Van Dyke held up ‘both hands, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh!” 

“She. is.a poor girl, without any prospects 
whatever ?”’ asked the mother. 

*¢ Yes,” 

‘* A teacher ?”? 

*§ Yes;’? 

The old lady sank back in her chair, while 
from. her pursed-up lips came as faint : 

*O0—-o—h !” 

“TI feared it.all the while,’’. said. Mrs. Van 
Dyke. _‘*I.had my suspicions! -Mother, we 
might.as*well prepare ourselves for the worst. 
A .teacher{:..One of -those young women, 
doubtless, who wait on tables in hotels during 
vacation. Perhaps she will serve.us.’ 

» The jold lady sat bolt upright, and the feather 
on her bonnet trembled, ominously, 

‘* Never, shall the family diamonds or t 
the. plebeian neck of a waitress at an inn,’’ she 
said, savagely. 

I was so amused that I could not correct their 
mistake. 

“ We have talked the matter over,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs, Van Dyke, *‘ and mother and I have decided 
that it is just about as well—” 

«¢ There’s no well about it,”’ fretted the madame; 
‘‘the whole thing is shockingly ill:” 

“We have your warm sympathy, in our crush- 
ing affliction. Of that we are sure, Mr. Davis,” 
and Howard’s mother-raised her handkerchief to 
hereyes. .‘‘We have concluded that it is best 
not to oppose Howard. He is, you know) our 
son after all; and, and even this cannot destroy 
our affection for him. We shall treat his wife 
civilly, always; but we.cannot be expected to give 
her the privileges, nor—’’ 
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‘Nor the family diamonds,” snapped the old 
lady. 
‘« We shall provide for them as befits Howard's 
position,’ continued Mrs. Van Dyke, serenely; 
‘«and never let the world know our bitter—bitter, 
heartrending disappointment The Van Dyke 
blood is very proud—very proud, Mr. Davis.” 

Then I had a chance to mend matters, consid- 
erably, by telling them that the girl was not a 
waitress, a fact which mollified them greatly. — 

The next day, Howard told the that there had 
been a meeting, and a half-reconciliation, although 
I saw that he expected to lose his inheritance. 

‘They were very polite to Lucy,” he said; 
‘freezingly polite.’’ 

That afternoon, we were all invited to tea, in 
the Terry’s private parlor. The conversation 
turned on the diamonds of a wealthy Cuban 
lady, then stopping at the hotel, and I said to 
Madame Van Dyke, “Do show them your fine 
diamonds, Madame. The old-fashioned, silver 
setting suits them so well.” 

«But I have had them reset,’”’ returned the 
old lady. “I did not care for it, but my 
daughter persuaded me, and they only canre 
home the night before we left town. I have 
hardly taken them out of the case, since,” and 
then, very much gratified by my request, she 
sent Howard for them. 

When he came back, we all drew near the 
jewel-case, in eager expectancy. Madame opened 
the box, slowly, with a triumphant air; but, 
somehow, we all looked rath , and the 
exclamation of admiration was” ‘feeble. 

‘‘What is the matter with them?’’ asked 
Howard ; ‘they look so dull.” 

I handed one of the bracelets to Miss Rodney, 
and the old lady addressed her, maliciously : 

“What do you think of those, Miss Rodney? 
Are they not beautiful? Old family heirlooms, 
youknow. Ours was a very aristocratic family.”’ 

“They look to me like paste,” said Miss 
Rodney, in a low tone to Howard. 


‘*Paste!’’ shrieked the Van Dyke ladies. 
‘‘Howard, do you hear that? The Van Dyke 
family diamonds, paste !’’ 

“ By Jove, I think she is right,” said Howard. 
“Who set these diamonds, mother ?”’ 

“The work was done at Goldplate’s. The 
chief workman there is a man of great taste.” 

‘«T judge so,” replied Howard, quietly, ‘since 
he has evidently taken the family diamonds, and 
replaced them with this worthless paste.” 

After the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
Madame Yan Dyke said, glancing at Lucy, 

“Well, there is one consolation. She will 
never wear them |” 

“I don’t think she cares for them. She has 
enough of her own,” returned Lucy, rising, witha 
haughty gesture. <‘‘ My friends, there has been a 
little deception here. When my cousin and I start- 
ed on this journey, we agreed to change names and 
places—just for the fun of the thing. It seems to 
me that it is now time to assume our real char- 
acters. Iam Lucy Terry, and Blanche Rodney 
there is my well-beloved, teacher, cousin—”’ 

Here Blanche abruptly left the room, and I 
followed, for I was free now to seek and win her. 
As the door closed behind me, I heard Lucy , 
say: “I trust, my dear ladies, that the gain of 
a rich daughter-in-law will compensate you for 
the loss of the family diamonds.” 

From that day to this, the Van Dyke’s have 
never seen the ‘‘family diamonds.” On tele- 
; graphing to New York for the foreman of the 
: Goldplate establishment, they found that he had 
i been missing ever since the night on which the 
; diamonds were sent home, in their new setting. 

Four years after the loss of the jewels, I 
brought my bride, Blanche Davis, to visit the Van 
Dykes. At the same time, I promised Howard 
that I would paint Lucy’s portrait. 

“What a pity, that you never found the 
family diamonds,” I said to the old lady. 

‘«¢ These are my jewels,” answered the madame, 
softly, pointing to Howard’s handsome twin hoys. 











‘NO CROSS, 


BY MES. 


Wr toil along the rough and weary way, 
Panting beneath the burden which we bear, 

Thirsting and fainting, crying out in pain, 
Wearied and ‘worn by loads of sin and care. 


~ But though the cross be heavy, at its head, 
Gleaming through clouds that hide it from our view, 
We see a crown in splendid radiance shine, 
"Tis ours if we but bear the journey through. 


A. 


NO CROWN.” 


D. DAILEY. 


And He who placed it there bore heaviest loads 
Of shame and sorrow and such anguish keen, 

As drew from that blest forehead drops of blood, 
Burdens of which no mortal eye hath seen. 


But on His brow, all glorious, shines a crown 
Brightest of all in those bright courts above, 

Dazzling with jewels, priceless in their worth, 
Among them that most precious one, His love: 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO. 


BX BMILY. Hi 


‘No. 1Is a -walking-costume of pongee, , of 
which we give the front and back view. The 
trimmings are of a contrasting color, and may be 
of either self-colored silk or. chintz patterned 
foulard. It is made with skirt and polonaise. 


MAY.(- 


The skirt is faced on the outside with a wide 
band of the trimming nine to ten inches deep. 
The edge of the, skirt has then three narrow 
knife-plaited ruffles of the pongee, the third one 
put..on with a -heading. The, polonaise is 


gathered on the front seam into a bunch, and 
ornameuted with loops. of ribbon to match the 
trimmiags. At the back, as may be seen, the 
fulness is all put into’a double box-plait, and 
ie ‘we side-back seam, also ornamented 


oe kew 


ITN 


by loops of ribbon, The turn-over collar, and 
pointed trimming for the front of the waist, is 
arranged as seen by illustration. Small cuffs on 
the very tight sleeves. Twenty yards of pongee, or 
ten yards of double-width goods, will be required 
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for this costume. (Two and a-half of silk. or 
foulard for trimming, - Three and a-half yards 
one and a-half inch ribbon. 

No. 2—Is an evening-costume of plain gauze 


yellow gauze and roses. The tablier is of the 
gauze, closely puffed, and thickly studded down. 
the front with roses. The full train is bordered 
with a plaiting, and the quilles at the sides are 


and silk or satin, The train and bodice are of} likewise plaited, The low-pointed bodice has 


ruby-colored silk or satin, trimmed with pale 


6 


Z 


, 


\\ 


very pretty model for either fine white mull over 
& silk, or selisia slip of violet, pink or blue. 
Sixteen yards silk, and five to six yards of gauze 
will be required. 

No. 8—Is a short princess dress of baby blue 
albatross cloth, sea-side zephyr, lace bunting, or 
any light summer goods. Tn skirt is bordered 


berthe and sleeves of gauze. This would be a 


with a deep plaiting, ornamented with three satin 
bands of the same or darker shade. The tunic, 
which is folded in front, is edged with a deep 
crimped fringe. The front from the neck down, 
is farther ornamented with loops of narrow blue 
satin ribbon. The back forms two pouffs. Small 
coat sleeve trimmed to match. Eighteen to 





. 
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twenty’ yards of single-width goods. ‘Fifteen to 
sixteen yards of double-fold goods will bo required. 








. No. 4—Is a striped flannel frock suitable for 
the sea-side, for a girl of three to five years. It 
is trimmed with two plaitings, which are more 
effective if of two different shades, The cuff- 
bands and collars are vandyked, and lace of 
Hamburg edging laid under the points. 


No. 5. 


No. 5.—For a child of two years, either girl or 
boy, is a high blouse frock of flannel trimmed 
with Hamburg. The blouse is pleated, and the 
skirt is kilted on to a petticoat-body. 

No. 6.—For a boy of three years, we have a 
plaid gingham or woolen frock with embroidered 
collar and cuffs. It is cut in a loose paletot 
fashion, and has a plaited flounce on the edge. 


oa 


The sash is of ribbon, or of the material of the 


No. 7—Is a tablier blouse, princess form, fora 
little girl. It is made of linen, and edged with 
embroidery. 


v 


=A) bea 
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No. 8.—A paletot of blue or pink cashmere,’ 





trimmed with insertion and edging, cither of 
Hamburg or coarse Russian lace. i 











PETIT LAMBBREQUIN. 





Watteau gored oie 
— o Goi Wrappers, 


with Vests or skirts cut off, 


Ove 


BRRESEERE : 


’ CHILDREN’ 8 ‘PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, . . . .25| Basques and Coats, 
Combination Suits, . . .35/Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25)Wrappers,. . 
Polonaise : Plain,. . . 25) | Waterproofs, Circulars 
Fancy, . . .35| and Ulsters,. . . 
BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
4 Wrappers, . 
-20| Gents’ Shirts, 
rappers, . 
30 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of ine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether fur lady or child. By so 
doing, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
Eeretker with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Price List, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 
is enclosed in United States Stamps or money. In all cases we 
oy | — our “receipt af and will answer any mary 

Dostal on receipt o rs cent stam Send ful 
nee PATTERNS. ba ress, City or Town, County and ate, to Mrs. Mf. A. Jones, 28 
Princess Dress: Plai South Eighth Street, Philadelphia,” "While we extend our 

. with drapery and trimming, ‘ thanks to our many customers who have so generously 

é patronized us during the past year, we hope for a continu- 

Combination Walking aprape 3 ate Steg ance during the present year. Respectfu fully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
Trimmed Skirts, . . . . ’ 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


BSR , bit 











PETIT LAMBREQUIN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


oo 


Ht 


his simple model for a lambrequin trimming } silks, and the tassels are made of crewels, and 
is useful for trimming waste-baskcts, small tables, then combed out to give them a fluffy appearance. 
ete . It is worked on cloth, velvet or felt, in ‘ It is the latest pattern out. 





DOLMAN 


BY. BMILY H. 


We give, here, a new and stylish Dolman 
Fichu. Folded in with this number, is a Suprie- 
MENT, With the pattern for it, full size. 

The shape is a very simple, but elegant one, 
and has only one seam, that, in the centre of the 
back. The slope of the shoulder is formed by a 
small — Sea cut out: This seam ‘must be 

( ; 


FICHU: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


MAY. 


very, neatly stitched and pressed. The fringe 
and passementerie, or whatever trimming is 
used, should be placed all round the garment, 
forming a border on every part. One yard of 


cashmere will cut this shape in its full size. The 
dotted lines show where the pattern turns over, 
it being a trifle too large for our paper. 





ANTIMACASSAR: 
DRAWN WORK AND FANCY STITOH. 


MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Coarse linen or Java canvas and thick purse; The stitches are alternate rows ofvsingle and 
twist of bright colors are the materials, used. } double coral. The sides and ends are fringed 
The design consists of stripes of. fork Stitehes; out, and a row of stitches heads the fringe. This 
and drawn threads. . is very new. 


DETAIL OF ANTIMACASSAR. 





WORK CASE, (OPEN AND CLOSED.) 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The case is made of cloth or worsted Java} pockets, ornamented with embroidery, are sewn 
canvas, lined with blue silk or cashmere. The} to the bottom, and a strap of ribbon stitched at 
bottom iis cut in one piece, measuring twelve } intervals, to hold ‘scissors, thimbles, etc. The 
inches in length, and seven in width: Two} sides and ends are cut separately ; ‘a 
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PEN WIPER.—DESIGN FOR PILLOW-CASE. 








three inches in depth, and are bound with blue} stitch, are fixed to the back; a buttonhole is 
ribbon, and then) seamed -neatly to the ribbon } worked at the'corner. “The case’¢loged is shown ; 
which binds the bottom. Two bands of blue} it is fastened by means of buttons. The button- 
cashmere, ornamented with a design in cross-} holes are ‘worked in the embroidered bands. 





PEN WIPER. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: white, red and black cloth; purse} with stiff crinoline to keep them in shape. The 
silks of various colors. The palms are of white } black cloth is cut in strips, and notched on one 
cloth, and the designs upon them are done in } edge; then quilled as seen in the design. A 
many colored silks, producing quite an Oriental § ribbon, forming loop to hang by, is adjusted as 
effect ; the centre-piece is in red cloth, iikewise } may be seen. With a different interior arrange- 
ornamented. These three pieces are interlined } ment, it will serve equally well for a needle-case. 





DESIGN FOR PILLOW-CASE, Erc., Erc. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On our Svppremenr, folded im with this, for a Pillow-Case, furnished by the Philadelphia 
number, we give, in addition. to the full-size } School of Art Needle-work. _ Another design, dif- 
pattern for a Dolman Fichu, a beautiful design } ferent in detail, but similar in character, was 








OTTOMAN.—BORDER. 
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given, on the Supplement, that went out with 
our Aprilnumber. The two would make a pretty 
pair for a pair of pillows. These poppies are to 
be worked in stem-stitch, or outline stitch as it is 
sometimes called: the buds, and flowers ‘in red, 
and the leaves and stems in dark blue, or black ; 


these three colors being the only ones, in which 
you can get working cotton that will wash. We 
also give, on the Supplement, several patterns 
in ordinary embroidery, viz.:,a bunch of grapes, 
a head of wheat, and a neck-tie: all being new, 
pretty, and useful patterns. 





OTTOMAN, OR FOLDING STOOL. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, an engraving of an ottoman, or 
folding stool, a piece of furniture that has come 
very much into fashion, lately, from its conveni- 
ence, because it is light, and can be folded up, and 
so carried in the hand, from one part of a room 
to another, or out on @ porch. 

In the front of the niimber we give a design for 
& stripe to be worked for it.: This pattern may 
be done in shades of blue and green in point au 





passé, on rich black satin; the side stripes are in 
blue velvet, with cord and tassels of the same. 
We may add that the design would be very suita- 
ble for a child’s dress or lady’s jacket, or apron. 
Or it could be used for a sofa-cushion, or chair, 
Tt is, in short, not only one of the prettiest 
patterns we have ever given, but it is one that 
can be employed for an unusual variety of 
purposes, 





BORDER: EMBROIDERED NET. 


BY MES. 


JANE WEAVER. 


This design, when carried out. in colored floss } gold-colored floss silk; the edge is buttonholed, 
silks, either on a black or white net foundation, } and slightly vandyked ; the design is darned in. 
is very effective. The model is black net and ‘ A good model, also, for darning in linen floss. 





‘FOOTSTOOL: IN PATCH-WORK. 


BY MES. 


We give, here, a new and pretty design, in 
patch-work, for a footstool, or ottoman. , The 
pattern is of silk, six-pointed stars, on a ground 
of black velvet hexagons ; and the details (given 
below,) supply the full size of the patches, and 
the mode of sewing them together. Any scraps 
of black velvet or silk may be -utilized. The 





JANE WEAVER. 


patches may be larger or smaller, according to 
taste and the materials employed ; but the side of 
the diamond, must always be equal to that of the 
hexagon, and each must be carefully cut of 
exactly the same size, as even a slight error will 
make the whole wrong. The stars should be as 


‘bright and of as many colors as possible; each 


star, or every other one, may have three 
points of one color and three of another, 
the contrasting colors alternating, but one 
odd point ina star, or one odd star, should 
be avoided. Plain silks, and those in 
which a flower comes in the centre of each 
diamond, may be used alternately, or the 
design would look exceedingly handsome 
with yellow or old-gold-color stars on & 
brown velvet ground. The foundation 

 taust be cut out in thin cardboard or stiff 
paper, and covered with the velvet and 
silk, the edges of which are turned over 
and tacked. down, and afterwards sewn 
together on the wrong side, as shown in 
the detail. When the work is finished 
the paper must be removed, and the stool 
is made up with fringe. 








‘ DESIGN FOR CREWELS. 
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This design would also be suitable for a summer 
window-blind, to hang outside the linen one, 
facing the room; or a dwarf blind, to keep out 
an ugly view, the light falling through the colored 
patches giving them almost the effect of stained 
glass. Our design is an especially good one for 
this purpose, but the hexagons ‘had better be of 
black silk than velvet, as the latter would be 
too heavy. The @mall conventional flowers. now 
often seen in ed glass, octagonal patches 


- 





with diamonds between of a different color, or 
any pattern of lattice work, would also be suitable. 
All the turnings-in should be very even, and their 
thickness will give almost the effect of leading. 
Black braid may be also laid over ‘the joints, so 
as quite to cover the turnings, with the same or 
even better result. Patchwork used for blinds 
should ‘always have a lining at the back of light 
neutral-colored cotton sateen, or window-blind 
material itself 





DESIGN FOR CREWELS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


Material: crash, three shades of green for the 
leaves, three shades of blue for the ragged robins, 
maize color for the wheat, dark brown for the 
feather-like sprays. 

Trace only the outline of the design on coarse 
crash; then begin with the lightest shade of 
blue, for the flowers, and work from the outer 
edge always; put the threaded needle up from 
the under side, then follow the design, and make 
* stitch by putting it through in the place 
indicated. Work the calyx green, and cross it 





with the maize ‘color. ‘For the leaves begin at 
the points with the lightest shade, following the 
lines. Shade down to the darkest shade. Stems 
are green, centre of the flowers maize color, and 
the feather sprays are done in brown. To shade 
a flower or leaf nicely, requires care and taste. 
With a little observation and practice, it can easily 
be done, and the work, now so fashionable, is both 
beautiful and inexpensive. For table-covers, 
chair-seats, screens, etc., it is taking the place of 
all other kinds of embroidery. 











EDITOR'S TABLE. 


'» EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

Desiens In “ Ant Nexwp.t-Woux.”—As this is a month, 
when many ladies go to the sea-shore, or the lake-side, or 
take some other form of a a yearly “outing,” we have 
selected for the Work-Table such patterns as are especially 
convenient for their leisure hours at those places. The 
designs are mostly from the “ Philadelphia Art School of 
Needle-work,” to which we have been indebted, more than 
once, for new and artistic patbérns. On. account of this 
speciality, and for other reasons, we name this “ Our Midsum- 
mer Number.” 

We would call attention, first, to the Coronep: Patrrnn, 
which is that of a “Lunch or Tea cloth.” In our July 
number, we gave an engraving of the most fashionable style 
for a tea-tray, and accompanied it with a pattern for a tea- 
table cloth in cross-stitch We now give a design for one, 
in colors, in a different style. Or it may be used for a cover 
fora small table. If for a tea-table, select Barnsley sheeting 
of the proper width ; trace the design, which we give of the 
fall size; and then work in black and red crewels The 
swans, and all the lines, are done in chain-stitch ; first in 
black, and then a row of red quite close. The other parts 
are done in embroidery stitch. A narrow worsted braid is 
used for defining the lower border, and a still narrower one 
for the upper. If you wish a table-cover, work the design 
on a light drab cloth, Java canvas, or unbleached sheeting. 
Black silk and Turkey red cotton may be used for the chain- 
stitched parts, if preferred. 

We also give, but on the SuprLement, a design for a 
“Pillow Case,” full size. The fellow to this was in our 
April number, and was so popular, that we have been 
frequently asked for a match to it. Accordingly we insert it 
now. The work is to be done in stem-stitch, otherwise 
called outline-stitch, with fine silk, or with fine red, black, 
or dark-blue marking cotton: the flowers in the red of 
course, These colors, red, black and dark-blue are the only 
ones, in marking cotton, that will wash. We also give in 
the Supplement} several other useful and pretty designs, in 
braiding, embroidery, etc., etc. 

In the front of the number, we give a design for a “ Trav- 
elling Bag,” appropriate for the’season. The materials are 
broad-cloth, or leather. The design is done in satin stitch, 
with a denser shade of brown silk. There is asmall outside 
pocket, as may be seen in the design. After working the 
pocket, take it to a manufactory of bags, satchels, etc., and 
have it made up with steel clasp, leather strap and buckle. 
Or, if when inconvenient to have it made up in this way, it 
may be done at home, with stout whalebone, across the top, 
adding a clasp from the under side to cover it. 

We also give, in the front of the number, a design for a 
“Coverlet for a Cradle,” for the description of which see 
next. page. This, with a “Stripe. for an Ottoman,” and 
numerous other patterns in “ Art Needle-work,” are especi- 
ally suitable for August work, and give a distinctive character 
to“ Our Mipsummer Number.” 


Hiyts In Cooxtne.—To make potatoes mealy boil them 
in salt and water; drain them; cover them with a thick 
towel; and then leave them in the back of the range for 
five minutes, Meats should never be washed, but wiped 
with a towel to preserve their juices and quality. Always 

rather than over-season food. 
(156) 





Sza-Weeps Ang Very Prerry, when arranged in orna- 
mental baskets, or vases. You will have the best chance to 
get good specimens, after a heavy sea; and the sooner they 
are “ floated out,” when collected, tha Wiser. Place the sea- 
weeds in a basin of fresh water, into which a small quantity 
of salt has been put; cut pieces of writing paper of the size 
required, and blotting paper rather larger, allowing, say, 
eight pieces of blotting paper to every one of writing paper. 
Have ready a soup-plate partly filled with fresh water; take 
one specimen at a time from the heap of sea-weeds, and im- 
merse it in this water; then take a piece of the writing 
paper and slide it under the specimen, while with a camel- 
hair pencil you float the weed out, and arrange it so as to 
show nearly every portion, then gently raise the paper out 
of the water, gradually slanting it sv as to allow all the 
water to run off. As each specimen is finished, place the 
paper containing it on five or six pieces of blotting paper, 
cover the specimen with a piece of old muslin, put four or 
five more pieces of blotting paper on this, and on the top of 
all place a heavy weight, In about twenty-four hours the 
muslin and blotting paper should be removed and dried, and 
then replaced. In three or four days the sea-weeds will be 
quite dry. 

Coot Hovsrs In Summer may be had, at least compara- 
tively cool ones, by a very simple process. Take a large 
basin, fill it with water, and place it on a table in the fore- 
part of the day. The effect on the atmosphere is something 
like that of a fountain, The hotair takes up the water in 
the form of vapor, and so diffuses the greater coolness of the 
water throughout the room, until both air and water are 
at the same point; when this is reached, if the heat of the 
day be not spent, the water needs renewing. Of course the 
effect does not depend upon any specific form of vessel. 
This may be plain or it may be ornamental; it may take 
the form of a table decoration. There is only one condition 
imperative, namely, that free contact of air and water, 
over the whole surface of the latter, shall not be obstructed. 


8 ping Pr aPHs, in albums, with small 
wreaths of flowers, or sea-weed, is very pretty, especially if 
the flowers, or sea-weed, are tastefully arranged, and small 

pect are sel The grouping of them forms an 
interesting amusement for idle, summer days. Photographs 
should be dipped in cold water, and mounted while wet; 
this does away with the creases so often observable in 
amateur mounting; unless the photograph is allowed to 
foak, the water does not injure it in the least. Filling 
scrap books is a good occupation, these hot August after- 
noons. If the leaves of these books are made in brown 
holland, neatly bound with colored ribbon, they are nearly 
indestructible. 





tel 





A Prerry Summer Quit may be made of white linen, 
fringed and embroidered in cross-stitch, with a broad bor- 
dering of red and blue cotton, or thinner calico, quilted 
(double, not wadded), but stitched all over in diamonds; a 
red flower embroidered in every section. Squares of guipure 
dart and red twill; white muslin lined with red twill, and 
bordered with lace; red cotton-backed satin, bordered with 
lace ; rows of insertion and red ribbon edged with lace, all 
make up into quilts, 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOXS. 
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. & New Votoms began with the July number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. During the coming six 
months, we shall have a succession of stories, the best we 
have ever published; while the steel engravings, colored 
patterns, etc, ete., will be quite unrivalled. Old subscribers 
cannot do better than to speak of this to their friends, and 
induce them to take “ Peterson,” as the best and cheapest of 
the lady’s books. Our prices to clubs, for the present, 
remain the same, though if paper continues to advance, we 
shall have to raise them. We advise everybody, therefore, to 
subscribe at as to avail themselves of these low 
prices. Remem! $1.6214 each, we send four copies’ for 
one ‘year, and extra copy as premium to the person 
getting up the club; or five copies, at $1.60 each; and both 
an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of our 
premium engravings; all postage free. Or six copies, at 
$1.50 each, and an extra copy of the magazine as a premium, 
all postage free. Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and both an 
extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of either of our en- 
gravings as a premium; all postage free. If you wish to 
begin with January, instead of July, back numbers can be 
supplied. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to those 
really wishing to make up clubs. 


Avorp Sra-Barnina, or indeed any bathing, until two 
hours after a meal, or when exhausted by fatigue or from 
any other cause, or when the body is cooling after perepira- 
tion; and avoid bathing altogether in the open air if, after 
having been a short time in the water, there is a sense of 
chilliness, with numbness of the hands and feet; but bathe 
when the body is warm, provided no time is lost in getting 
into the water. Avoid chilling the body by sitting 
or standing undressed on the banks or in boats after having 
been in the water, or remaining too long in the water. 
Leave the water immediately there is the slightest feeling 
of chilliness. The vigorous or strong may bathe early in 
the morning on an empty stomach, but the young and those 
who are weak had better bathe two or three hours after a 
meal; the best time for such is from two to three hours 
after breakfast. Those who are subject to attacks of 
giddiness or faintness, and those who suffer from palpitation 
and other sense of discomfort at the heart, should not 
bathe without first consulting their medical adviser. Even 
sea-bathing is often indulged in, injudicivusly, by those 
ignerant of its effects. 

CoverteT ror CrapiE.—In the front of the number, we 
give a very elegant design for a coverlet for a cradle, This 
cover is embroidered with single Berlin wool in separate 
strips of Tunisian crochet, embroidered with different 
colored filoselle, edged with a knotted fringe. The narrow 
strips are crocheted with pink, and the broad ones with 
white wool. The narrow strips are crocheted on a chain of 
six stitches, the broad on a chain of twenty-seven stitches, 
and both are finishedoff with arrow of double crochet. The 
separate stripes are then sewn together on the wrong side 
with overcast stitches of pink wool. The fringe is knotted 
with pink and white wool. The embroidery is then worked 
with grey, pink, white, and yellow filoselle in knotted, 
cross, and Smyrna stitch, and in point russe. 


To Tetx Goop Tra, turn out the infused leaves, and if 
they are found a good brown color, with fair substance, the 
tea will be wholesome; but if the leaves are black and of 
& rotten texture, with an oily appearance, the tea will not 
be fit to drink. The purer the tea, the more the distinc- 
tively brown color of the leaf strikes the attention. The 
mixing that is frequently adopted to reduce prices results in 
the two kinds of leaves being supplied together. It is 
important to see that the leaves have the serrated or saw- 
like edges, without which no tea is genuine. 

Vou. LXXVIII.—11. : 








“An OLp Frienp Witn A New Face” is what our sub- 
scribers will say, we suppose, when they see the cover of 
“Peterson,” this month. The change, however, is only for 
the present number. In September we shall return to the 
cover, by which we have been known for more than a gen- 
eration, and by which we hope to continue to be known, in 
general, for generations to come. We introduce this nov- 
elty, as part of “ A Midsummer Number.” In these sultry 
days, the suggestion of breezy headlands, deep-shadowed 
pines, and coel airs blowing from the sea, which the engrav- 
ing gives, will be welcome ‘to all, and especially to those 
who belong to what has been called, humorously, “the can’t 
get away club,” 

To Preserve A Bovuquer a good way is to sprinkle it 
with fresh water, and then put it into a vessel containing 
soapsuds. Take the bouquet out of the suds every morning, 
and put it in fresh water; keep it there a minute or two, 
then take it out and sprinkle the flowers lightly by the hand 
with pure water. Replace the bouquet in soapsuds, and the 
flowers will bloom as fresh as when gathered. The soapsuds 
need to be changed every third day, 

“Our Mipsummer Numser,” it will be seen, is full, not 
only of suitable patterns for Summer Work, but also of hints 
of every kind adapted to the season. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Lucie Rodey. A Novel. By Henry Gréville. Translated by 
Mary Neal Sherwood. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—We have so often praised the fictions of 
this author, that we can now only repeat what we have 
said before, If all French novelists had written as Henry 
Gréville writes, there would have been no foundation for 
the charge of impropriety so often brought against them. 
In point of fact, however, it is only a small minority, who 
devote themselves to Parisian scenes, that are open to this 
unfavorable criticism. The home-life of France, as all 
intelligent travelers know, is as pure as that of any other 
nation. This is one of Gréville’s best works. 

A New Race. From the German of Golo Raimund. By Mrs. 
A, I. Wistar; 1° vol.,.12mo, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.—Very properly has the accomplished translator 
called this a romance, for there is all the difference in the 
world betw the proper and the novel. The 
former looks at life more from the imaginative than the 
realistic ‘side.' The author is nut tied down to actual - 
life, as he, or she, would have been, if writing a novel. The 
two kinds of fiction must; therefore, be judged of from 
different stand-points. ‘Viewed as a romance, this is one of 
the best we have read for years. It is an old-fashioned love- 
story, pure and simple, charmingly told. 

Tilton’s Needle-work Series. No. I. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: 
8. W. Tilton & Co,—This series, devoted to Art Needle-work, 
has been so porular, that the publishers are issuing a new 
and enlarged edition. The present number treats of the 
new stitches, patterns, etc., principally used for Decorative 
Embroidery. - 

Designs In Art Needle-work, Package, No, 2. Boston: §. 
W. Tilton &'Co.—Under this title, the Tiltons are publishing 
a series of designs in Art Necdle-work, executed in colors, 
and which are sold in packages in envelopes. The second 
number is now before us. All the designs are good. 

The Mystery of Allanwold. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers —By the author of “A Heart 
Twice Won.” ‘A novel of stirring incidents and powerfully 
exciting plot. J 

First Twenty Hours In Music. 1 vol.,4to. Cincinnati : 





Ge. 
D. Newhall € Co—A most excellent little treatise’ for 
beginners on the’ piano-forte or cabinet organ. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIB. 

“More Arrractions THan Att.” The Jackson (Iowa) 
Sentinel says: “ We have just received the current number 
of ‘ Peterson's Magazine,’ and do not hesitate to say that it 
bag more attractions than all the other magazines combined. ’ 
No magaziné in America has such fine steel engravings, | 
and such wood cuts. The ladies at home tell us that ‘ Peter- 
son's’ fashions are in better taste, and more reliable than any 
other magazine published.‘ Peterson's’ illustrated articles 
are a new feature this year, which makes the Magazine more 
attractive than ever. A friend of ours who was in Philadel- 
phia last week, called at ‘ Peterson's’ office, and tells us that 
they pack 5000 magazines every afternoon to their subscrib- 
ers. He speaks of the great popularity of the book.” We 
may add that he was right. ©“ Peterson” is more popular, 
this year, than ever. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a 


circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the ; 
great attention is paid to, diet, the 


) 
5 
) 


world. It goes to évery county, village and crogs-roads, and ; 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Macazine, Philadelphia. 


Horsrorp’s Actp Puospuatz makes a delicious drink. 
Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely-known and eminent family 
physician, of New York, says: “ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
possesses claims as a beverage beyond anything I know of } 
in the form of medicine, and in nervous diseases 1 know of 
no preparation to equal it.” 


Curpren Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, because it is sweet j 
and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria 
because it gives health to the child and rest to themselves, 
and Physicians use Castoria because it contains no morphine } 
or other narcotic property, 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


{(MepicaL Botany—Or THE Garpen, Frecp anp Fors.) 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. VIIL—Btoop-Roor. 

Blood-root, Red-Root, Turmeric, Paccoon, Indian Paint 
are synonyms of the plant known to medical men and 
botanists as the Sanguinaria Canadensis—Latin, Sanguis, 
blood, in reference to the color of the juice of the root, and 
hence its most popular name. 

BoranicaL CHARacTERs.—A_stemless. perennial ; ponpe s 
four to six or eight inches high, one flowered, white, 3 
rather large; sepals two, petals eight to twelve, spatulate,. / 
oblong. Leaf mostly solitary, about three inches long, and 
wider than long, cordate-reniform, sinuate-lobed on a long ; 
petiole, Root thickish, reddish brown, about two inches | © 
long. The leaf and root are marked characteristics of this $ Bh 
interesting little plant and flower, which appears. in nearly 
all rich woodlands in the early spring, From each bnd. of } 
the root-stalk there springs a single leaf, as above described, ; 
and a scape with a single white. flower, scentless and of ; 
short duration, 

The marked color of the juice of the .root led to the } 
pag in “ ye olden time,” that,it must be a capital remedy ; 

for discharges of blood from any, part. ap a ars 
signatures has happily passed away, but the valuable injunc- ; 
tion of Plato still holds good: “ The office of the physician 
extends equally to the purification of mind and body; to , 
neglect the onc is evidently to expose the other to peril.” 





There are some convenient uses to which mothers in the 
country can put the root of this little plant—one of the 
earliest to blossom in the spring: strong cider vinegar 
saturated with the finely cut or crushed root will often suc- 
ceed in curing certain forms of tetter, ringworm and scaki- 
head of children, by keeping the parts well wet with this 
cider tincture. . Attention to diet aud the bowels isineeded, 
however. A drachm of the powdered root thoroughly 
rubbed up with an ounce of lard or simple cerate makes a 
healing salve much prized by mothers who are wont to use 
it. A drachm of the active princi g im—triturated 
with half.a-pint, of syrup of vinegar, extensively 
used, and as highly lauded, by the Ecl asa remedy in 
pseudo-membranous croup, diphtheria, etc., given in doses of 
one-half to one teaspoonful very frequently, but not to 
produce either nausea or vomiting. 

Dr. Herring (Homoeopath) claims the, tincture of blood- 
root to be a remedy, in infinitesimal, doses, for “recurring 
sick-headache,” but the writer fears that this, like other 
remedies for this troublesome affection, will fail, unless 
id of 
late hours and. a thousand other causes which tend to 
reproduce the suffering. The slight stimulant action, how- 
ever, of appreciable, though very small, doses, on stomach, 
liver and bowela, in cases of constipation, might possibly 
avert these repeated attacks of sick-headache. 

The strong or saturated tincture of blood-root is unques- 
tionably highly useful in diseases of the respiratory organs 
—better when combined with a like tincture of black 
cohosh (cimicifuga,) in chronic cases, compounded with 
syrup of acacia, morphia, etc. In obstinate cases of 
jaundice, the will often succeed with the 
sanguinarin, in one-quarter to one-half grain doses made into 
pill with extract of leptandra, podophyllum, etc., when the 
mercurial treatment has failed. One ounce of the tiricture 
of the root, with an equal quantity of the compound tinc- 
ture of aloes, (elixir proprietatis,) will be found most useful 
in torpor of the bowels with hepatic derangements, in doses 
of one-half to one teaspoonful two or three times daily. It 
improves the digestive organs, and accelerates peristaltic 
action of the bowels. It is especially suited to a great many 
men and women of sedentary habits. 

The writer has long and favurably used the tincture in 
cough mixtures; in combination with other agents as a 
stimulant to the liver and bowels; the powder in chronic 
ulcers, and as a salve; with a saturated solution of chloride 
of zinc in the form of paste to destroy fungus, morbid 
growths, cancerous affections; and to. change the character 
—to set up new and healthy action—in long-standing 
chronic ulcers that would not heal—in all these he has 
used the blood-root with general success. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


aa Eve —~ relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORG N, MARBLEHEAD, Mass. All communi- 
veudebmotedabanteele “For Perxrson’s.” Allardinyited 
to.send answers, also, to contribute original pugzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers,“@® 


No. 76.—A Coyer For Tug Heap. 
eee @ eee 
e 


H.—Left perpendicular, & sea. bird. Right pocpendionler, 
rectitude. Connecting word, pursuit. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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A.—Ieft diagonal, an excuse. 
Connecting word, fondness. 

T.—Top line, a prater.. Upright, to sully. 
Marblehead, Mass. Purnavurt 


No. 77,.—Har-Squake. 


1, A twig. 2. To entreat, 3.A fish, 4, Yes. 5, In July. 
Queen Peak, Tez. Gargon. 


Next. Month, 
PuzzLes 1n THE JuLY NuMBER, 
No, 72. 
B 
LOT 
BOSOM 
TOP 
M 


Maracan. 
No. 74. 
Levi, vill, live, veil. 


No. 75. 
Legerdemain, 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 

Puzzles whose answers are the author’s name and address, 
are unsuitable for this. magazine. As the authors’ names ; 
are unfamiliar to most readers, the solutions could not be 
guessed, 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


%@~ Boery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. ETC. 

Meat Rissoles——Chop any kind of cold meat quite fine; 
crumb the same quantity of stale bread as you have meat; } loaf 
put a little of the fat of the meat in; season with salt and | } 
Pepper and summer savory to taste; beat up one or two } 
eggs, according as you need, and form your meat and 
bread into a thick paste with the eggs, then mould it into 
balls, and fry a light brown color. 


Buttered Egys.—Butter a dish well, sprinkle it with salt, 
then break the eggs very carefully, so as not to disturb the 
yolk ; add a little more salt and some white pepper; melt a 
small quantity of butter, pour it gently over, with one or 
two spoonfuls of cream. Put the dish over a slow fire, and 
finish the eggs by covering them. with a red-hot shovel. 

Savory Dish—Melt one-quarter pound good cheese in the } 
oven; add half-a-pint of broth or stock, pepper and salt to , 
taste, a small piece of ham or bacon, minced small, a little 
Worcester sauce, a sprig of thyme, and one of parsley. Let 
it boil five minutes, put it by till wanted, and strain it 
before serving. 

3 
} 





VEGETABLES. 
Stuffed: Tomatoes.—Dip some tomatoes in hot water, peel 


them, cut them in half,and remove the pips. Rub a baking 
sheet with shallot, butter it well, and lay the tomatoes in 
it, filling each half with the following composition: Two 
Parts bread crumbs, one part lam finely minced, and, : 


Right diagonal, to allay. ; according to taste, parsley and sweet herbs also finely 


minced, and pepper and salt. Putasmall piece of butter on 
each half tomato, and bake them a quarter of an hour. 
Have ready some round pieces of buttered toast; on each of 
these put a half tomato, and serve. 

Baked Tomatoes.—Cut half-a-dozen tomatoes in halves, 
remove the pips, and fill the inside with a mixture of 
bread crumbs, pepper and salt, in due proportions; place a 
small piece of butter on each half tomato; and lay them 
close together in a well-buttered tin. Bake in a slow oven 
about half-an-hour, and serve. They may be ¢aten hot 
or cold. 


Cabbage, Summer (Plain Boiled).—Trim off all outer leaves, 
cut the cabbage in half, and steep it in salted water for ap 
hour, then throw it into fresh beiling water, and when it 
has boiled twenty minutes change the water for fresh 
water, salted to taste. Let it boil till quite done. ‘Put it on 
a sieve in the screen to drain all the water from it, and 
serve. 


Broad Beans and Bacon.—Gather them young, boil them 
in water with'a goodly piece of bacon, @ sprig or two of 
savory. When they are done put the pieces of bacon on a 
dish, drain the beans toss them for a minute in a saucepan 
with plenty of minced parsley and some butter, and then 
put them round the bacon. 

DESSERTS, 

Chocolate Cream.—Put into a small stew-pan a pint of 
milk, and six ounces pounded loaf-sugar, make it very hot, 
and then stir into it half a-pint of made chocolate, and the 
beaten yolks of seven eggs. Put it into a jug, stand it ina 
saucepan of boiling water, and stir it one way until ft 
becomes rather thick, but ‘do not let it boil; then strain it 
through muslin, and stir into it a large cupful of cream. 
Pour it into a mould, previously dipped into cold water, and 
place the mould on ice to set, 

Apple Jelly—Pare, core, and cut up the apples quickly; 
put them into astone vessel with a little cold water; put the 
vessel into a panful of water, and boil until the fruit ie 
quite soft. Pass it through a jelly-bag, weigh it, and add 
one pound sugar to a pint of juice; boil for twenty minutes, 
carefully removing the scum. The juice of a lemon to 
every two pounds jelly may be added. Pour into round 
shallow jars, from which the jelly ought to turn out quite 
firm for dessert. 

Vienna Cream.—The whites of two eggs, two ounces red 
currant jelly, two ounces raspberry jelly, one ounce sifted 

oaf sugar. Put all into a bowl, and beat until it rises into 
a stiff froth. Serve in a glass dish, or in custard cups. 
Though of quite dark shade of red when beginning to 
whip it, it becomes paler and paler as the froth rises, and 
when finished, is a very pale shade of pink. Apricot jelly 
can be used also, but requires some: drops of cochineal to 
give it a proper tint of color. 

Queen Pudding.—Soak one pint of bread crumbs in one 
pint of milk, beat the yolks of eight eggs and whites of four 

with one cupful of sugar, flavor with lemon, add one table- 
spoonful of butter, and bake. Beat the four whites of eggs 
that were left out with a cupful of sugar, put it over the 
} pudding as soon as baked, and cook it until the meringue 
is a light brown, 

Rice Pudding Without Eggs.—Put into a well-buttered 
dish quarter-pound Carolina rice simply washed, pour on it 
a pint and half of cold milk, sweeten and flavor to taste, put 
a little butter and nutmeg on the top to brown, bake two 
hours and a-half in a slow oven, on which much of the 
success of the pudding depends, 

PRESERVES AND JELLIES, 

Rhubarb and Apple Jelly. Wipe, peel, and cut up a bundle 

of rhubarb; peel, core, and quarter three pounds of apples; 
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HOW TO FURNISH. 








take the thin rind of half-a-dozen lemons, and put them into 
& preserving pan with one and a-half pints of or two quarts 
of filtered water and the juice of the lemons. Boil until 
reduced toa pulp. Strain the jnice through a napkin press- 
ing the fruit well. Weigh the juice, and allow one pound 
of loaf-sugar to every pound of juice. Boil up the juice, add 
the sugar, boil, skin well, and when it jellies on the skim- 
mer pour into pots, and tie down when cold. Having just 
made some jelly from the above receipt, I can answer for its 
being a satisfactory. one, The jelly makes excellent sauce 
for puddings, and, when liked, can be colored with some 
cuchineal if it is wanted of redder color. The pulp, stewed 
down with loaf-sugar, can be used for children’s or servant's 
jam puddings, or is very nice put into a glass dish, covered 
with a custard, and garnished with pastry, or with sponge 
cake cut in slices and fried lightly in butter. 

Scotch Marmalade.—To every pound of Seville oranges put 
one lemon and two quarts of water, and boil them for two 
hours; then change the water, and boil them until quite 
soft; cut them in half, take out the pulp carefully, and 
remove the seeds; cut the peel into very thin slices, and 
return it to the pulp. To every pound of fruit allow two 
pounds sugar; put a pint of the water the oranges were first 
boiled in to the sugar, mix the whole together, and boil 
twenty minutes, or until the marmalade is clear. 

Quince Cakes.—Boil quinces till soft enough to pass a knife 
through, drain.the fruit on a sieve, peel them, scrape, and 
extract the core; pass the pulp through a sieve, boil with an 
equal quantity of powdered sugar till the mass easily separ- 
ates from the saucepan. Put into moulds, and keep for some 
days in a warm place. 


CAKES. 


Oatmeal Cakes.—Put one pound oatmeal into a bowl, take 
one pint of boiling water, with one-half ounce salt butter or 
lard melted in, to make the cakes crisp; pour this boiling 
over the meal, stirring it as quickly as possible into a dough; 
turn it out upon # baking-board, roll it until it is as thin as 
it can be to hold together; stamp it into small, round cakes; 
place them on a girdle, to make them orisp, and afterward 
before the fire. They must be toasted, first on one side and 
then on the other, to dry them. 

Iced Cuke.—Mix thoroughly one-half pound flour, one-half 
pound ground rice, one-half pound currants, one-quarter 
pound sugar, one-quarter ounce mace and cloves, some 
mixed peel, a few bitter almonds, pounded, some sweet 
almonds, split, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Melt 

-one-half pound fresh butter in three-quarters of a pint of 
warm milk; add the yolks and whites of four eggs, beaten 
separately; pour this by degrees on the dry ingredients ; 
add a glass of brandy; beat it well; put it into a buttered 
mould, and bake, 

Ruske.—Make a light paste of seven eggs, well beaten with 
half-a-pint of new milk, a quarter pound melted butter, 
three ounces sugar, a quarter of a pint of yeast, with as much 
flour as the whole together, or about one and a-half pound ; 
let it rise before the fire for half an hour, then add a little 
more flour, form into ‘Small loaves or cakes, bake moderately, 
and when cold cut them into slices the size of rusks, and put 
them intu the oven to brown a little. 

Yorkshire Cakes.—Take two pounds flour, and mix with it 
four.ounces butter melted in a pint of good milk, three 

- spoonfuls of yeast, and two eggs; beat all well together, and 
let it rise, then knead it and make it into cakes. Let them 
rise on tins before you bake them, which do in a slow oven. 


MISCRLLANEKOUS TABLE RECIPES. 

Apple Trifle(A Supper Dish).—Ten good-sized apples, the 
rind of half a lemon, six ounces pounded sugar, half-a-pint 
of milk, hulf-e-pint of cream, two eggs, whipped cream. } 





into a saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of water, the sugar, 
and minced lemon-rind, Boil all together ‘until quite 
tender, and pulp the apples through a sieve; if they should 
not be quite sweet enough, add a little more sugar, and put 
them at the bottom of the dish to form a thick layer. Stir 
together the milk, cream, and eggs, with a little sugar, over 
the fire, and let the mixture thicken, but do not allow it to 
reach the boiling point. When thick, take it off the fire; 


let it cool a little, then pour it over . Whip some 
cream with sugar, lemon-peel, etc., ©. as for other 
trifles; heap it high over the custard, e dish is ready 
for table. It may be garnished as fa with strips 


of bright apple jelly, slices of citron, 

Swedish Jelly—Cover a knuckle of veal with water, add a 
small onion and a carrot, and let it boil until the meat ts 
ready to fall off the bone. Take the meat and hash it fine, 
and return it to the liquor after it is strained, and give it 
another boil until it jellies. Add salt, pepper, the juice and 


‘ rind of a lemon cut fine; then pour it into a form. Put it 





‘in acold place. It makes a nice dish for lunch or tea. If 


the knuckle of veal is large, use three quarts of water; if 
small, two quarts; and let it boil slowly three or four hours. 

Chicken Salad.—Boil a chicken; do not chop very fine; 
cut up one bunch of celery in small pieces. To make the 
dressing, smooth the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, one full 
teaspoonful of salt, one or two tablespoonfuls of made 
mustard; stir in slowly four tablespoonfuls of sweet oil, 
then two tablespoonfuls of vinegar; pour over the chicken 
and celery. 





HOW TO FUBNISH—No. I. 


Tue Parton, on Drawinc-Room.—The drawing-room 
should be the most comfortable room in the house, bright 
cheerful, homely-looking, really a living-room, bearing 
tokens that it is inhabited by the ladies of the house by its 
tasteful and artistic appearance and appointments. 

The furniture should be thoroughly comfortable; chaire 
bent to sit and lounge in; sofas easy to lie on in case of in- 

sition ; jent tables, not one huge, massive table 
trotted out into the centre of the room, but three or four 
small ones, and easily moved from place to place. Each 
table will most likely be kept for its own particular service, 
one devoted to papers, a revolving book-table on purpose for 
new and Jibrary books, a worktable, workbasket of wicker- 
work, lined with colored muslin the prevailing color of the 
furniture and hangings. Happily now the fashion of having 
one large round table in the centre of the room is a thing 
of the past, the table no longer occupying the place of honor, 
with books ranged on it, as some writer says, “like the 
spokes of a wheel,” but being pushed to one side, or banished 
entirely, its place being supplied by smaller ones of different 
shapes, plain black and gold, or velvet or plush covered with 
fringe or lace as fancy dictates. 

The walls are the first things to be considered, if they 
should be papered or painted, whether they have dados o- 
remain without. To our mind a dado is hardly required in 
a drawing-room, the furniture being generally varied, con- 
sisting of cabinets, whatnots, book-cases, often of quite 
different shapes and unequal heights. These are usually 
placed against the walls, and so partially hide the dado line, 
which entirely does away with its effect. 

At the top of.the paper, underneath the moulding of the 
ceiling—if you incline to finish off your paper—you might 
have a broad band of a. different shade; or a deeper shade of 
the same tint as your paper, with a painted design: or a 
pattern agreeing with it: but avoid any stiff, set pattern, 
which would give too formal a look. 

Just above this band would be placed your picture-rode— 





Peel, core, and cut the apples into thin slices, and put them { that is, if you indulge in rods, otherwise you must hang 
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pictures with cord or invisible wire. If with cord, hang 
from. two nails, as is advised by Mr. Eastlake, not from one; 
the square lines given by the cords so hung agree much 
better with the lines of. a room than when the cords end in 
a point. 

Papers ef really good designs can now be had at reasonable 
rates, and recently our better artists having turned their 
ideas in the direction of paperdesigning, the results have 
been really artistic: We may mention the “pome- 


gravate,” “vine,” ” “ivy,” “jessamine,” and other 
flowers, besides designs, not the old patterns 
which make ache and! are beyond expression 
hideous, but patterns. 

“ Phere should dominant tint in the room, to which 


all others introduced are subordinate,” is a good rule, but it 
does not follow that the tint should be of precisely the samo 
shade—that curtains, chairs, sofas, carpet, walls, should be 
all one color. This would give @ sameness in look which 
would very soon pall; but yet it should strike you ata 
glance that such a room is a blue room, a green room, & 
brown room, as the case may be. Take blue for example. 
The walls, we will say, have a French .gray paper, with a 
decidedly blue shade; your curtains shaded blues in stripes 
from the palest tint to the deepest bine, with some sort of 
flowery pattern between the stripes of shaded brown and red 
leaves, all blending and har izing well together; your 
carpet will be a sort of “ Joseph’s coat of many colors,” but 
all toned down, and the pattern a. small unobjectionable 
geometricalone. If you have the floor of your drawing-room 
polished and stained, then you would choose either one large 
or two small square carpets, with borders. Very pretty de- 
signs are now met with in squares, the plan af staining 
outside boards being now so generally adopted. We lately 
saw some very pretty velvet pile square carpets ‘in peacock 
green, which were very fresh-looking and the tints beanti- 
fully blended. Velvet pile is rather expensive even in small 
squares, though pile isa good-wearing carpet, if the extra 
price entailed at first can be met. Persian, Turkish and 
Indian rugs are now frequently used, and in default of these 
you can fall back on the old-fashioned but always useful and 
long-suffering Brussels, with a border. Provide plenty of 
armchairs; have some black satin; that is, basketwork with 
satin cushions, or low lounging chairs upholstered in satin, 
and some covered with a dimity or cretonne matching your 
curtains in tone. Wicker chairs are very r ble, and 





perched on rocky corners, away from the cool shelter of 
overhanging shrubs, they are exposed to the full blaze of 
the sun, and rough blown upon by the wild force of the 
wind. Others only seek to bathe the tips of their delicate 
fronds in sunshine, hiding all beside under damp masses of 
foliage. Others, again, will bear the sunlight, if they can 
just find a refuge for their roots in the damp hedgebank, in 
the moist crevices of walls and ruins, or amidst the inter- 
laced branches of trees. There are others, still, that hide 
where not even the tiniest ray of sunlight can pierce the 
dark retreat which they choose, and where they can revel in 
soft and limpid warmth. But all ferns—even the sunniest 
of the modest family—love, moisture and shade the best; 
and, though they will sometimes grow in the full sunlight, 
become developed into their most mature forms in cool and 
shady situations, 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fic. 1.—Eventxe-Dress or YEtLow Gavaze, over yellow 
silk. The front of the skirt is trimmed with many narrow 
flounces, the five lower ones separated from the others by a 
scarf of the gauze, caught together by long loops of yellow 
satin ribbon. The panier of gauze extends from the front 
of the dress, and is continued in-a train at the back, caught 
up in puffs, and fastened by large clusters of white field 
daisies. The coat-basque is low and square in the neck, 
{ and trimmed with long loops of ribbon. Daisies in the hair. 

Fig. 11.—GarpeNn-Party Dress or Peart-Cororep Fov- 
LARD. The petticoat is of plain foulard, trimmed with 
Languedoc lace; at the bottom there are many rows put on 
plain, and studded with pearl-colored satin bows; above 
are three rows of lace festooned, and above this again are 
three rows of lace put on plain, at the edge of the jacket- 
shaped front. This jacket is slightly embroidered in a 
darker shade of pearl. The over-dress is striped pearl- 
colored foulard, made in the Directorie style in front, and 
with the short skirt falling straight from under the coat- 
basque. The open neck and short sleeves are trimmed with 
lace like the skirt. White chip hat, trimmed with plume. 
3 Fic. 1.—Hovse-Dress or Brack Grenaping, ‘The ekirt 
{is short, and at the back the bottom is trimmed with a 
‘ plaited ruffle; in front it is cut in vandykes, and in each 











with a little ingenuity you can make cushions for these 
yourself. Cane chairs (folding) are now frequently seen, 
and canvas chairs, with, of course, wooden supports. These 
worked in crewels on some black stuff, or else strips of wool- 
work, are comfortable to sit on, and afford opportunity for 
the exercise of your skill in needle-work. If you cover with 
chintz or cretonne let the chairs have flounces touching the 
ground; it gives a much more cosy appearance to your 
Toom. You can make them at home, but unless you can 
trust yourself to really fit the chairs you had better have 
Some one to perform that operation for you. 





HORTICULTURE, 

Hasits or Ferns.—Ferns delight in warmth, moisture, 
and shade. Though they love the warmth, they avoid the 
sun; and when accidentally exposed to its fall infiuence, 
their delicate fronds become shrivelled and discolored. Yet 
these beautiful plants do occasionally coquet with the tiny 
sunbeam which perchance finds its way through some 
crevice in their cool rocky home, or through the thick 
foliage of the hedgerow under whoaé'shade they love to 
grow. | Buteven the ferns ate changeable in their moods, 
and fickle in their attachments; differing from one another 


ing a fan-shaped plaiting of pink and cream-colored, 
like the coat-bodice, is put. The front has a drapery of the 
grenadine, edged with a knife-plaiting of the same, at the 
back, the plain breadth is irregularly draped. The coat- 
bodice is of pink and cream-colored foulard in broken 
stripes, and is ornamented with cream-colored satin ribbon, 
faced with pink. A pointed bias trimming of foulard falls 
from beneath the basque. 


Fig. 1v.—Watkine-Dress oF Bive AND SALMON-PINK 
Srrirep Percate. The lower part of the skirt ts trimmed 
with knife-plaitings of the material, so that all the pink 
stripe shows on the outside, the blue appearing only as the 
wearer moves, A band of the blue stripe heads each pink 
ruffie. The ruffle part of the dress is princess shape, 
gathered about the middle of the front, and draped just 
below the hips atthe back. The sides are cut in points, and 
fall over the ruffles which extend all around theskirt. The 
over-dress is edged with the pink ruffles, and the sleeves 
correspond. Hat of white straw, trimmed with pink ribbon 
and a white feather, and lined with pink, 

Fic. v.—Evenine-Dress or CHocoLatr-Brown AND 
Wurte Srairev Gauze. The brown stripe is of velvet, and 
the white gauze stripe is figured in brown. The under- 
; dress is of yellow silk, with a narrow knife-plaiting of the 
¢ same, headed by a row of white duchess lace. The silk 





in their habits and modes of growth. Some members of } skirt is gathered across the front, und is ornamented by a 


the lovely family will boldly grow in situations where, 


¢ trail of very dark red roses. The gwuze over-dress is made 
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high in the neck, and opens diagonally on the right side; 
Se eae aeciees ea ene a oat much lower 
on the left side:than on the right. : 

Figo. ‘vr.—Ganven-Dress or Oncaor' Mustin; white 
ground, sprinkled with bouquets of various colors. ‘The 
front of the skirt’ is riclily trimmed ‘with a wide and a 
harrow plaited ruffle of ‘the figured organdy, and with 
several ruffies of plain white organdy, also knife-plaited. 
The figured organdy is carelessly draped in the back. ‘The 
deep basque is ‘cut in turrets, from beneath which the 
plaiting of the white organdy is seen. A shirring of the 
material and @ raffle of the white ornament the front of 
thie basque and the’ sleeves. Bows of black velvet at the 
neck and at tlie bottom of the basque. Hat of white chip, 
trimmed ‘with a long ‘White feather and cluster of flowers. 


Fie. vu.—Hovuse-Draess or Firur ve Tuf, (a superior 
kind of cotton goods, very fine, soft and rich,) of a peach- 
colored ground, with light blue and brown flowers sprinkled 
over it. The: front of the dress is made. of light blue 
mommie, cloth, (also a cotton. material,) laid in kilt-plaits. 
The sides of the figured dress are fastened down with large 
buttons, and buttons and straps ornament the front of the 
bodice. The drapery at the back is trimmed with a bias 
band of the mommie cloth, as well as the sleeves. The 
square neck and sleeves have ruffles of crépe lisse. 

Fie, vri1.—Wankinc-Dasss (Handkerchief pattern,) AL- 
moxp-CoLorED SummEe Buntinc. The figured borders of 
the handkerchiefs are of dark blue and dark red, and must 
be adjusted to suit the fancy of the wearer. The plain parts 
of the costume are made of the large centres of the } 
handkerchiefs. 


Fro. 1x.— W aLkine-Dress (Handkerchief pattern,) or Dark 
Brown, for the principal part of the costume with dark 
blue, old gold-color and dark red for the border or trimming. 

Fig. x.—OaRRIAGE On WaLxrne-Dress Or pz Bécr. The 
plaited under-skirt is of de bége-~colored silk, trimmed with 
bows of ribbon. The over-dress is of de bége, with a 
mantle of*the same material, trimmed with fringe. Black 
bonnet and feathers. 


Fie: xt.—Wa.xinc-Dress or Dark Brus ALBATROSS 
CLotn. The skirt is laid in deep kilt-plaitings, the upper 
part ‘is very’ gracefully draped, and long loops and ends of 
ribbow fall from beneath the drapery. Deep coat-basque. 
Leghorn hat, trimmed with Leghorn-colored feather and 
dark blue ribbon. 

GexeraL Remarxs.—The bonnet is of Tuscan straw, 
trimmed with yellow roses and brown rose leaves. There is 
a cording of Wrown velvet. Strings of cream-colored tulle, 
edged with Languedoc lace. The style of head-iress on the 
same page is adapted to evening wear. Large bunches of 
cherries are placed on the top of the head. 

The'second bonnet’ is of white straw, faced with black 
velvet, and has under the brim a large pink rose and leaves. 
The trimming on the outside is of black velvet ribbon and 
pink feathers. Strings of black velvet. 

The head-dress on this page is also for evening wear, but 
is leas complicated than the first one. A gilt band is worn 
across the front of the head, Greek fashion. 

At this season, there is nothing new to record in the way 
of fashion, but such license is now given toindividual fancy, 
that the eye is constantly pleased by the great variety of 
costame, Some persons having become tired already of the 
combination dresses, have gone back to the old style of 
making the costume of all one color, and frequently of only 
one material. Though the “combination” dress is yet 
the most popular. Foulard silks and other light printed 
silks, arc used in the place of the heavy brocades employed 
for the combination dresses last year. 

The round, short skirts are the most popular at present, 
and are worn very much in the house, except for full dress. 


Many. ‘of these skirts are trimmed with three deep scant 
a ee ee ee 
meets the basque or jacket, 

‘Red is very: much employod do Sitghtel wy dark dresses 
for the summer; but it should be.only sparingly used, as for 
cordings, facings, bows, ete. It is also freqtiently put vn at 
the bottom of dresses as a narrow plaiting, but is not becom- 
ing, giving the dress a short, eut look, The newest combi- 
nation in’ Paris, is dark red with color, which is 
very rich in. effect with tho: helio Though one of the 














new colors is exceedingly unb , it isa 
very faded lilac color, kind of purple. 

The small Henry Illy round We gave un 

} illustration last month, are ex popular. When 


} made of lace or thin net edged with lace, they are sume- 
times lined with old gold, red, or some other colored silk ; 
but in that case, they should be worn only with @ dresss or 
bonnet that harmonizes with the lining of the cape. When 
made of jet fringe, they are very handsome, and yet are not 
very heavy: 

The smaller bonnets seem to rather gain in favor, and for 
young people, are-worn far back on the head. Some of the 
Tuscan’ bonnets are ‘not lined at all, showing the hair 
through the open work of the straw. ‘These bonnets are 
trimmed with flowers rather than ribbon. 


_~ 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Lirtie Grer's Ovt-or-Doon Dress or Wuite 
Piqu&, The bottom is laid in knife-plaits; above this is a 

row of embroidered edging. The collar and pockets are alsv 
trimmed with the embroidery. White straw hat, trimmed 
} with a long feather and white satin ribbon. 

Fig. u1.-—Boy’s Suit or Wurte Linen Duck, made sailor 
fashion, The sash is of blue silk, but the collar and tie are 
of dark blue linen, The collar is, trimmed with white 
braid, Sailor hat bound and trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fie, 111.—Boy's Summer Uneven or Ligut Daas Ciotn, 
suitable for sea-side or mountain wear, or for early autumn. 
Scotch cap of dark blue cloth with a gay plaid band. 
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PURCHASING AGENCY. 

* After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established 
a@ Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit. 
Everything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by experienced 
buyers, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to everything purchased ; and the list includes Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s Wear, Bridal and Infants’ Outfits, also, 
articles of every description used in the House, Counting-Room, 
Store, Garden and Coach-House. 

Orders will also be taken for Invitations for Weddings, Parties, 
and Receptions; and Stationery of any kind. Ladies wishing 
dresses, by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt, etc., 
and giving general directions as to material and color, will be 
promptly attended to, with the aim in view of contributing to the 
wants of the subscribers of “ Peterson,” or their friends, 

The advantages gained by our subscribers sending their 
orders to our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by Ue 
large number who have been served during the short time ¥ has 
been in operation, as they save money, time, and trouble. 

Samples and estimates furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, 
and correspondence solicited. Circulars, containing full particu- 
lars, will be sent free to any one writing for them. Address all 
communications to 

MRS: MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ra In remiiting, get a Post-Office order, or a draft on Phila- 
delphia, or New York ; if these cannot be had, however, register 
your letter, 
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TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS. 
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BURNING THE LETTERS. 
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WALKING DRESS. HOUSE DRESS. 


























WALKING DRESS. 
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BLACK CASHMERE JACKET. 


COLLARET. FICHU. 






































CARRICK BODICE. FICHU COLLAR. HANDKERCHIEFS, 





























NEW STYLE MATINEE. HATS. 
































COLLAR AND CUFFS, BLACK LACE FICHU. 
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“‘Dwick-en-ham Town. The fer - ry-man’s slim iat the in’s young And he’s 
Twick - en- ham Town. She’da rose “inher bon - net, and oht ¢ look’d sweet As the 
Twick -en-ham Town. “O hoi, andO ho,” you may call asyouwill The 















































TWICKENHAM FERRY. 





just a softtwang im the” jtomguejand he’s fresh as a pip - pin and 
lit - tle pink flow - er ‘that ; wheat, With hercheeks like a rose and her 
moon is a ris - ing »And withlove likea rose in the 


Twick - en - ham Town. 
Twick - en - ham Town.” 
Twick - en - ham Town, 































































































